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LETTER 

FROM M.FICTOR NOGO (Author of "Une-et-Trois") 
TO OUR EMINENT TRANSLATOR. 



My Honourable Co-Labourer, 

Your noble and glorious translation of 
my immortal work touches me profoundly. 

I felicitate London. London, in publishing a 
work of mine, draws to itself the attention of 
the civilised world. London swells with pride 
under the benignant sway of a Lord Mayor. 
The Lord Mayor crowns poets, glorifies litera- 
ture. He decks you with turtle, and thus does 
homage to Genius. You represent Genius, for 
you represent me. Thus I am shadowed : for 
this I embrace you in spirit. You have co- 
mingled your ideas with mine. 

You and I, the Translator and the Translated, 
the Adaptor and the Adapted — it is grand 
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More than grand — it is stupendous. More than 
stupendous, it is colossal. ^ 

I regret to be absent from you. I have seen 
a sun-light portrait of you. It has only a half- 
face, hirsutely concealed. You have more cheek 
than is visible in this picture. Could I be near 
you, and yet not so as to see your face, you 
should feel the expression of my sentiments 
towards you. I speak emphatically the truth. 
You should receive an impression of my pre- ( 

sence — profound, transcendent, indelible. I 
would give you my hand ; both my hands, with 
my whole heart. 

One such book as One-and-Three suffices for a 
lifetime. Nothing more pathetic, nothing more 
dramatic, nothing more original. You will 
understand me to speak of Une-et-Trois> not of 
your representation of it as One-and-Three. 

I again felicitate you on being at so great a 
distance as you are from me, 

FICTOR NOGO. 
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PART I.— ALL AT SEA. 



BOOK THE FIRST. 

THE FOREST OF LA SODAR AN-BE. 

On the first day of April a Regiment reconnoitred the 
dreaded forest of Sodar-an-be, in the department of Cel- 
laret. Of six hundred Volunteers, mounted on hacks 01 
true Irish breed, called cork-screws, only twenty-one and a 
boy remained. 

Each Regiment from Paris took with it five pieces of 
cannon ; these put together would have made one gun. 

On the 31st of March the Directory had issued the pass- 
word to the troops — " O, you April fool \ n One fool makes 
many. The woods and forests were crowded that day. 

The Regiment engaged at La Sodar-an-be looked to the 
right, the left, before, behind, all at once. Each man, form- 
ing a square, looked round. 

B 
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Kleber has said, " Every Soldier has a nose on his face" 
The man who uttered this was a Kleber man. 

Every soldier knew that should his leader fail, he could 
follow his own nose, — to death, or victory. 

The forest seemed deserted. Blunderbusses were heard 
at intervals. This caused redoubled vigilance in getting 
out of the way. 

In a path a Soldier found a slug. He made signals. 
Nobody saw him. He repeated them. The slug moved on, 
and disappeared into an ambush. 

In less than a minute a circle of pointed muskets sur- 
rounded it. The soldiers awaited the Sergeant's order. 

The Vivandiere pressed forward. 

Curiosity is a feminine instinct. 

" Halt ! » she cried. 

When the Vivandiere cried "Halt! " the Sergeant dare 
not say" Fire !* 

Seated among the bushes was a Woman with a small 
party of infants of various ages. 

A Sunday-school out for a holiday. This was the ambush. 
The remains of one pork-pie was on the ground. 

" A veal-and-ambush," said the Sergeant, grimly. 

" How old are you all ? "asked the Vivandiere. 

"Our united ages are fifty next birthday," replied the 
Woman. 
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" Your name ?" asked the Vivandiere, in a tone singularly 
harsh and peculiarly soft. 

The Woman did not understand. 

The Vivandiere persisted. 

The Woman stammered. 

" P-p-p-p-pic-nic." 

" And the children's ? " asked the Vivandiere. 

" P-p-p-ic-a-n-n-n-in-n-n-nies." 

" We will give you some soup," said the Vivandiere. 

At this the Woman began to feel a certain confidence. 
Where there is soup there is hope. 

" Where do you come from ? " asked the Sergeant. 

The woman replied, " Q-q-quite w-well th-th-thank you." 

The Sergeant was stupefied. He often was. He had once 
been an Usher in a School where the Ollendorfian system of 
languages was practised, and considered himself a fine teacher. 

He continued his interrogatories, and she replied, on this 
principle :— • 

" Have you my coat or the tailor's ?" 

" I have the tailor's.'' 

" Have you my ugly hat ? " 

" 1 have not your ugly hat." 

" Have you anything good ? " 

" I have nothing good." 

" Are you cold ? " 

B 2 
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" I am not cold." 

" Are vou warm ? " 

" I am not warm." 

" Have you my brother's handsome^nose ? 

" 1 have not your brother's handsome nose." 

" Have you the fine old leather gun ? " 

" No, I have it not." 

" Have you the wine ? " 

" No." 

"The ribbon?" 

" No." 

" The golden button ?" 

" No." 

" The cheese ?" 

" No." 

"The coffee ?" 

" No." 

"The silver candlestick ?" 

" No." 

" Then what's the matter with you ?" 

a Nothing.' 

" Five thousand varieties of blackbeetles !' exclaimed a 
Grenadier. 

The Woman gave a start of terror. It was all she had to 
give. 
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" You are not accustomed to soldiers' language? " said the 
Vivandiere, kindly. 

" I h-h-h-ate b-b-b-lackbeetles," said the poor Woman. 

"What have you to eat ?" asked the Sergeant. 

" Nothing but what she gets off the bushes," said the 
Vivandiere. 

" Sloe work !" said the Grenadier. 

" Berry much so," answered the Sergeant, grimly. 

The Vivandiere filled a cup. 

" Drink ! " 

The children obeyed. They made wry faces. 

"It's our fine old One-and-Three," observed the Vivan- 
diere, turning to the Sergeant. 

A thrill ran through the Regiment. It had not trembled 
in battle. It shuddered now. 

"Comrades," exclaimed the Sergeant, "we'll adopt this 
little lot. Is it agreed ?" 

"Hurrah for the 'public!" shouted the Grenadiers 
evasively. 

" Fifty thousand names of small potatoes ! " exclaimed the 
Grenadier. He lived on oaths. 

" It is settled," said the Sergeant, and he kissed the young 
Woman, and cut a short twig for the benefit of the children , 
He was a Soldier ; I have said he had been a Schoolmaster. 

The Vivandiere jumped for joy. 
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u I will give them our One-and-Three at half price !" she 
exclaimed. 

The children cried bitterly. 

" Vive la 'publique I " cried the soldiers. 

And the Sergeant, turning to the woman, said — 

" Quel jour est-ce que nous avons /" ( " O what a day we 
are having ! ") 



BOOK THE SECOND. 

THE THIMBLE-RIGGED VESSEL OFF THE NEEDLES. 

I.—The Ship. 

From Kennel, Ulle des Chiens, issued a barque, which 
soon turned into a deep bay. 

This vessel, entered at Trinity College under the super- 
vision of the Elder Brethren, was in reality a Man-of-war. 
Seen at a distance, she seemed only a Buoy. 

She had the heavy look of a pacific merchantman, but her 
destiny was not the Pacific, but the Bellicose. Her name 
was in reality The Bellicose, painted under the letters The 
Ringdove. 

She was thimble-rigged. This deceived the eye. There 
were three masts, capped with three thimbles, and the first 
mate wore the little P-jacket. 

There was half a regiment of Horse Marines on board, in 
case of necessity. 

The yards were made in Scotland,— the chief being Scot- 
land Yard ; and the Rudder cost two hundred pounds in 
Southampton. This being so, what was the name of the 
Captain ? Not Smith. 
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The Captain was Tomas le Bran. The second in com- 
mand was Le Chevalier Joannes, the First Mate was Lefils- 
derobin, and the Pilot was Robin, son fils — a Jersey man. 
True to his name, he was a man in a jersey. 

There were basins, kettles for fish, tureens, vxAp&tis de la 
mer on board. 

It was evident that the vessel had an unusual business on 
hand. 

Indeed a man who had just come on board looked like it ; 
but did not appear to feel like it. 

His face was black, he wore high collars, and a white 
hat with a black band round it. The crown was out. 
At that Communist period this was not uncommon ; 
many crowns were out The wind blowing open his cloak 
showed a coat with long tails and large buttons, a dirty 
white vest, a frilled shirt, check trousers, large shoes, and 
a banjo. 

He was conducted on board by Monsieur Guillaume 
Georges, Governor of L'lle des Chiens, and M. le Prince de 
a Salle de St. Jacques de Piccadilli. 

The latter addressed the voyager. 

"You swear you will never perform out of St. James's 
Hall?" 

" I swear it.* 

" Good. Au revoir, Massabones." 
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Massabones was the name by which the Crew immediately 
designated their passenger. 

Guillaume Georges and M. le Prince de la Salle de St. 
Jacques de Piccadilli returned to shore. 

The Bellicose, or Ringdove, set sail. 

One hour afterwards, the Man at the Duke of York's 
Column received the message, "He has gone. Success is 
certain.* 

Four days previous, the Prefect at Boulogne-sur-Mer 
received this despatch : — " A man will land, of whom this is 
the description : Black, long-tailed coat, check trousers, 
banjo. Warn the baigneuses. Wash the man. Find out 
who he is. Execute my orders and him? 



II. — Parlour Cabin Boarders. 

The night was dark. 

There was a Moon. It was the second night of a New 
Moon. The New Moon was not a success, therefore it was 
not full. It was but a speck in the sky, and the speck was a 
failure. 

Massabones paced the deck. 

He entered the cabin where sat Bobbilot-aux-Cheveux- 
Blancs, and Heureuxpierre-au-Front-de-Bois. 

" You are the only two on board who know my name." 
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u We will not reveal it." 

" Nor will I." 

He entered his cabin. 



III. — Above and Below. 

The' two Commanders, Tomas le Brim and Chevalier 
Joannes, walked the deck. This is their conversation caught 
by the shadows. 

"Who's your hatter ?" 

" None." 

" How's your poor feet ?" 

" Better." 

" Where are we now ? " 

"All at sea." 

" What's being played in London ? " 

" La Fille de Madame AngotP 

"What in Paris?" 

" La Fille de Madame Angot? 

"What in Brussels?" 

" La Fille de Madame Angot? 

" No." 

" True. It is GiroJUP 

"Is there no chance ? " 

"For him?"* 
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" Yes." 

" None." 

" Yet he is a novelty." 

" In France, yes." 

" And in France they like novelties." 

Le Brim burst out laughing. 

Joannes observed, " He should try. On the sands first." 

" As at Margate n 

" And Ramsgate " 

" You quote Le Box '' 

" Yes, and Lecocq's." 

" Bah ! Madame Angot again." 

" It will b« Banjo against Angot? 

" True, but his oath » 

" Never to perform out of * 

Le Brun had no time to finish his sentence. 
A desperate cry. At the same time a noise as unaccount- 
able as it was awfuL 
From the interior of the vessel. 
A frightful thing had just happened. 

IV. — Pulcher Lebes Piscis. 

One of the pretty kettles of fish had got loose. 

This is, perhaps, the most formidable of marine accidents. 
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Everyone was at sea. 

A kettle of fish, with steam full up and the lid on, that 
jumps off the stove in the caboose, becomes suddenly like 
some supernatural wild beast. It pitches with the pitching ; 
it lops with the lopping ; it rolls with the rolling ; it dances 
waltzes, polkas, mazurkas ; cannons like a billiard-ball ; 
rebounds like a racquet-ball ; is partout dans le magasin; 
it butts like a ram; it pops like a weasel; it hops about 
like old boots ; it darts at you like Winkin ; it dashes 
its wig ; it comes at you like one o'clock. It has 
the weight of a Tupper's Philosophy, the agility of a 
Dancing Quaker, the imperturbability of a Conservative 
Premier, the obstinacy of a policeman, the uncertainty of 
a Bench of Bishops, the roughness of a cabman, the 
tergiversatoriness of an independent Member, the violence 
of a Home-Ruler, the recklessness of a German Chancellor, 
the stupidity of an unstipendiary Justice of the Peace, 
the versatility of a journalist, and the deafness of a pillar- 
post. 

You can beard an oyster, you can get a chop and potato 
to follow, you can say bo to a goose, you can tickle a trout, 
you can hug the wild sea-shore, but there is no resource with 
a monster kettle of fish let loose. 

It was, indeed, le diableparmi les tailleurs. 

The whole Crew was astir. The scalding, boiling, raging 
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monster was doing fearful damage. Legs, arms, fingers, 
toes, heads, all suffered horribly in turn. 

It was the Cook's fault. He had forgotten to screw the 
kettle down. Now, there was a screw loose with a ven- 
geance ! 

The two Commanders stood at the head of the stairs, 
afraid to descend. 

They were pushed aside by the elbows of the Mysterious 
Passenger. 

" What is in the fish-kettle ? " he asked. 

" Fish," answered Le Brun. 

"What beside ?" 

" Leeks. We have a store on board. The ship is full of 
leeks." 

" Then nothing can save us ? " 

" Nothing— except " 

The Second Commander paused. 

" Except what ? " 

" Stopping the kettle. But nothing can be done without 
tin." 

" I have no tin," said Bobbilot-aux-Cheveux-Blancs. 

" Nor I," said the voyager, whom the Crew called Massa- 
bones. 

Suddenly, into the midst of the arena, where the fish-kettle 
leaped and bounded, sprang a man. The Cook. 
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Behind a mast he waited for the fish-kettle. 

He had dealt with it for years. It was his pet monster. 
He seemed to think it would recognise him. 

He muttered to himself : 

" It is going round like a Cook's tourist/' 

Then he addressed it, as though it loved him, and would 
obey him. 

" Now then ! Come up ! will yer," he said. 

Then a Titanic struggle began. The struggle between the 
Cook and his Kettle ! 



V. — Quodcunque vis, mens parvus earns. 

The Cook's name was Pott. 

It was a struggle between Pott and Kettle. 

All watched in terrified silence. 

No one spoke to the Man at the Wheel. 

The struggle began. 

" Kettle began it," muttered Le Brun to himself, quoting 
from the Cricket on the Hearth, This fearful duel between 
Pott and Kettle was the nearest thing to Cricket on the 
Hearth that he had yet seen. It was Skittles in the Kitchen, 
it was Polo in the Pantry, it was Football in the Larder. 
Thus it chanced that he quoted unconsciously. Otherwise, 
it was not a time for quotations. 
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The whole happened in a half-light. It is not often that 
you find a whole in a half. 

The boiling tin Kettle against the Cook, bold as brass. 

It was tin against brass. Metal against mettle. 

" Come on, carn't yer ! " said the Man. 

The Kettle seemed to listen ; then, with a whisking noise, 
and spouting forth an overflow of boiling soup, it rushed at 
him. 

He, supple, agile, adroit, glided away out of reach of these 
lightning-like movements. 

The hissing monster turned, and came at him. With its 
spout, like a bird's beak. It sprang suddenly upon the Cook 
and pecked him. 

" Keep up your pecker," said Le Brun, from the head of 
the stairs on the upper deck. He could sneer, even in the 
face of danger. 

The Cook screwed himself noiselessly out of his jacket, 
and slid away. The senseless Kettle tore the garment to 
shreds. 

Then the Cook rushed at the handle, as a Spanish Matador 
will seize a bull by the tail. Far safer than acting by the 
proverb, and taking him by the horns. Proverbs are not 
Practice. Even a wise saw has no wisdom teeth. 
The handle came off in the man's grasp. 

For a second the Kettle was puzzled at its loss. Then it 
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showed its nails. They were not claws, they were not talons : 
simply nails. With fury redoubled by the indignity, it seemed 
to say, " Come, Pve lost my tail : I must put an end to this, 
somehow." Then, in blind rage, hissing and steaming, it 
rushed upon the defeated Cook. 

" Give it one in the eye ! " shouted Commander Joannes, 
from above. 

The Cook, armed with a spit, attempted to act upon this 
advice. The Kettle had no eye, only a lid. This latter he 
failed to wound. The Furious Monster was on him, and, in 
another moment, the doom of the ft? an would have been 
sealed. 

But for the mysterious passenger, Massabones, on the 
companion. 

It flashed across him. An Inspiration. A memory of 
his early childhood. Kettles sang — he sang. Now he sang 
loudly. He sang wisely, but not well. 

The Kettle paused in its fierce onslaught. The Monster 
seemed to remember the time when it, too, sat on a hob, 
singing. 

Clearly the creature was moved. Its lip trembled, and 
more than one drop trickled down its sides. Taking 
advantage of this momentary weakness, the Cook scram- 
bled on his legs, and catching the machine a stupendous 
kick, sent it over, sprawling, on its side, spent, helpless : 
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an inert, inanimate mass. Such a feat as this was only 
possible to one who had been brought up as the Son of 
a Sea Cook. 

It was ended. The Man had conquered the Monster. 
The Cow had jumped over the Moon. The Pott had con- 
quered the Kettle. 

The whole Crew hurried down the companion. 

But the soup was boiled away to nothing. 

" Sir," said the Cook to the distinguished Passenger, " I 
owe you my life." And he handed him a paper with three 
letters on it. They were I. O. U. 

The old man answered nothing. He appeared to be dead 
to what was going on around him. And more than dead, he 
was buried in thought. 

A wonderful thing is steam. In an instant the kettle was 
securely lashed. 

" Now," said the dignified Passenger, whom the Sailors 
only knew as Massabones, " the Kettle has been lashed, let 
the Cook be lashed, too. ,, 

The Ship's Chaplain, who, throughout the danger, had been 
seated on the main-topgallant mizen, reading the Act of 
Uniformity, now descended, and prepared the Man for his 
fate. 

The Cat with nine tails — the last of its marvellous species 
— was brought out. 
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Le Brim, Joannes, and Robin son fits bowed to the 
Passenger. 

" You are the General/' they said ; " and a General always 
gives orders on board ship." 

" Then," said the stately Passenger, " pitch him over." 

They pitched him all over. 



VI. — Out with a Sail, in with a Lottery. 

The Sea rocked the vessel threateningly. 

Since she had been on her cradle she had never been so 
rocked. 

The damage done^by the Kettle offish was irreparable. 

The Marquis de Bobbilot spoke to the Man at the Wheel. 

M Where are we now ? " 

" Here/' replied the Man, vaguely. 

Neither one thing nor the other— such is the Sailor. A 
man is either a bad sailor, or a good sailor. To the former 
the answer had a disquieting significance. The motto of 
the Ocean is "rough and ready." The Sea was ready — it 
was going to be rough. 

Ships in the offing. Ready to blow the Ringdove out of 
the water. The water ready to sink the Ringdove. 

Le Brun cried aloud, in his brave merriment, " Here's a 
go!' 
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VII. — a x = y. 
The Ship was little more than a wreck. 

» 

The Captain put his glass in his eye. 

" I see the rocks." 

" You see double," answered the Pilot. 

" It's all up with us," said the Captain, looking at the ships- 
of-war. 

" Or all down," said the Pilot, looking at the rocks. 

" What are those rocks ? " asked the Marquis de Bobbilot, 

" Blue Rocks," answered the Pilot. 

" Blue Rocks ! Then we are near Hurlingham." 

"A good shot of yours," replied Robin son fits. 

Le Brun laughed aloud. 

"Those are the Blue Rocks — we are the Pigeons. We 
have played, and lost." 

The Sailors collected the pieces, and tried to put the 
cannon together. 

"We have only one great gun on board," said Bobbilot. 

" True," replied Joannes ; " he is there." 

And he pointed towards Massabones. 

Bobbilot nodded assent. 

" And he must be let off," said Heureuxpierre-au-Front-de 
Bois. 
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VIII. — Some one gets out. 

The Passenger had not quitted the deck. Amidst all the 
dangers he had not changed colour. 

Le Brun addressed the men. 

"Sailors, Soldiers, and Mounted Marines. We must 
either be prisoners for travelling without a licence, or we go 
to pieces." 

"Hear! Hear!" 

" This man, our respected Passenger, does not wish to un- 
blacken his face. To blacken a face is not to blacken a 
character. To save washing, is to save a great deal." 

" Yes, yes, yes ! " cried the Crew. 

The distinguished Passenger put his hand to his heart, 
shook his head, and made an obeisance so low as to send his 
coat-tails up towards the sky, while his close-cropped hair 
nearly touched the deck. 

" He is about to risk serious danger," continued Le Brun. 

"Hooray!" 

" He must land on the coast. Where there is no coast, he 
cannot land. Where the sea is deeper than two inches, there 
is a chance of drowning. The Shrimp is taken where the 
Whale escapes. Or vice versd. Who will row this gentle- 
man to shore ? " 

" Here y' are, Sir," cried all the Crew at once, eagerly, and 
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in different tones. " Go out for a sail this morning, Sir ? 
Nice day for a row, Sir ? Fine outside. Eighteen pence an 
hour. Here / are, Sir ! Take you for a shilling." 

" No. Who will go for nothing ? " 

The men held back. 

Then one stepped forward. 

" I wilL" 

u Your name? " 

" Guillaume Tailleur. w 

Le Bran addressed him. " You are a gay young fellow 
full of mirth and full of spree. You accept the situation ? " 

"I do." 

The dignified Passenger took Le Bran's hand. He mur- 
mured, " O, Johnny, I'm in luck dis time." 

IX. — Where are you now t 

A few minutes later the Captain's gig had been brought 
out. 

Bobbilot explained the nautical terms for this gig. They 
were two shillings for the first hour, eighteenpence for the 
second. Naturally the Old Man began with the second. 

The Captain's gig, once hired, was immediately lowered. 
This did not alter the price. It was a bargain. An agree- 
ment. There are certain provisions in every agreement. 
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These were placed in the gig. They were, a dozen of cham- 
pagne, tres sec, a Strasbourg pie, a Welsh rabbit, a raspberry 
and currant tart, three tins of Australian meat, a refrigerator, 
a cut off the joint, and a sausage-machine. 

They calculated upon reaching the shore in one hour. 

Le Brun, always a scoffer, looked over the side of the 
vessel, and sneered this farewell to the boat — 

" The night is dark for the gig. Take my gig-lamps." 

And he threw his spectacles at the Old Man in the stern. 
Till now the Old Man had been the Distinguished Passenger; 
now, out of the light, he could no longer be distinguished. 
In the darkness a beggar is as good as a king. 

The start was quickly made. The boat got well away 
from the vessel. The Old Man in the stern, the Sailor, who 
had volunteered, in the bow. There was no luggage in the 
bow : it was merely a bow without a trunk. In the stern the 
Old Man lay asleep on his chest. 

The oarsman obeyed his Captain's order, who had said 
" The shortest and the cheapest route." 

He rowed in the direction of the Blue Rocks. 

Suddenly, amid the wide and turbulent silence of the 
roaring sea, ar,ose the blast of the speaking-trumpet, the 
boom of the drum, and the bang of the stricken gong. 

It was the voice of Commander Joannes defying the 
enemy : " Walk up ! Walk up ! Just a-goin' to begin." 
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The troops on board were the Mounted Marines. They 
were divided into Officers and Sub-Marines. 

They nailed the White Feather to the Mast 

Then a din like the peeling of three hundred oranges burst 
over the depths of the sea. 

Only those who have peeled three hundred oranges can 
know what this means. 

The two men in the little boat kept silence. This arose 
from their not speaking. 

Near the Blue Rocks are the Trappes. From the Trappes 
escape is difficult. 

The Boat was a mere cockle-leaky in a high sea. 

The Sailor spoke : 

" Do you know where we are now ? " 

The Old Man replied, 

" I can tell exactly by my magnificent compass." 

He opened his chest, and produced some notes. 

He said, 

" This is the upper sea. A little lower down is aflat. We 
can land there." 

Day appeared. Without Martin. 

The two sat in the boat A white, and, apparently, a 
black man. The latter could have explained this had he 
been willing. He could have said, " It is necessary I should 
be kept dark." 
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He did not say it, however. The silence remained un- 
broken. A silence once broken cannot be mended. 
The Sailor broke it. 
He looked fixedly at the Man in the stern, and said, 

" I am the brother of him you ordered to be pitched 
over." 



BOOK THE THIRD. 

GUILLAUME TAILLEUR. 

I. — The Speech and the Stumper. 

The Old Man slowly raised his head. 

He who had spoken was a man about forty. His tone 
was soft. Judging from this latter, he was more piano than 
orty. 

In his belt were pistols, knives, and daggers. He wore a 
frock, an open collar, a knotted tie, a small jacket, huge 
boots, and a cap. He had black ringlets, and a high colour; 
but for this he would have been plain. Every man has his 
price : his was a penny plain, and twopence coloured. Now 
he was twopence. 

The other did not know this. 

" Who comes there ? " asked the Stern Passenger. 

" A Grenadier." 

" What do you want ? n 

" A'pot of beer." 

" Why?" asked the Old Man. 

The Sailor was puzzled for an instant by the question. 
Then he answered, 
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" My brother's name was Pott." 
" Well." 

" I mean to make you die o'laughin'." 
The situation was ticklish. 

The Sailor began to sharpen his wits. The Stern Passenger 
regarded him unmoved, curiously. 
The Old Man stood up in the boat. 
" You would pot me ?" said he. 
" Like a hardy annual." 
" Your name ? " 
" Guillaume Tailleur. My brother took Pott for tin." 

i 

" He was fortunate." 

"Yes. Pott-lucky. Now he has cut his lucky. But you 
do not want to know all this in order to be killed by me." 

The Passenger drew himself up. He was a draughtsman. 
It was as easy for him to draw himself up as to take some 
one else down. This was what he had set himself to do. 

" You know your Catechism ? " he asked. 

" M. or N., as the case may be," replied the Sailor. He 
pointed a remark at the Stern Passenger. Then he resumed : 
" It is all said. I give you one minute, Mister Kristiminstral." 

" Why do you call me Mister Kristiminstral ? " 

" Because you are a Kristiminstral. That is plain enough. 
I have never seen one, but I have heard of them." 

"If one had been a Kristiminstral, and was no Moore a 
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Kristiminstral, but came out on a tour to amuse, delight, and 
instruct, what then ? " 

The Sailor bent his head in thought. The Stern Passenger 
laid down his banjo, and drew on his gloves. He fixed his 
hat firmly on his head. Then he waved aloft his umbrella. 

" What then ?" pursued the Dark and dignified Passenger, 
who had been hitherto known as Massabones. " Is it because 
You do not use the Archimedean Lawn Mower that none 
other is genuine and strikes on its own box? No. Will 
You take upon yourself to assert that the Waxworks at 
Madame Tussaud's could ever be melted by a mere tale of 
woe, even though a tax were taken off horses, on the removal 
of the statue in Leicester Square, and a man of Straw were 
put at Rugby instead of a Hayman? No. Never! Shall 
it be said by those who can read, write, and speak it, but 
can't sing it, that the threer years' system is to be abolished 
in the Army, and the best price given for gents' cast-off 
clothes? And, if so, why? or, if not, why not? And, should 
it be so, who will have caused it ? Thou art the cause of 
this anguish, my mother. But can You say it is so ? No. 
Then whose fault is it that carpets are beaten, that hair falls 
off in the presence of Pulvermacher's painless dentistry, that 
Linoleum is the best spring medicine, that perambulators 
are doubled up, that there are no more pills or other drugs, 
that you may go for miles along the Lynes and get back to 
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Moses in the Minories, where baldness, greyness, and 
deficiency of hair, are guaranteed at twenty-three shillings a 
dozen, and Time, Labour, and half your fuel are saved by 
those who are willing and ready to dwell in a Paradisaical 
Panklibanon, on the golden-grained shores of the Revalenta 
Arabica, with youth at the prow and Plimsoll at the helm, 
and the certainty that the duty on Sugar will make Con- 
vocation dance the deux tongs y and interfere with the sale of 
Apollinaris Water in the progress of the New Law Courts ? 
Go on ! Where are we now ? That's what's the matter." 

The Old Man, erect and firm in the boat, while the sea 
raged mountains high, uttered these words in a voice louder 
than the noise of the waves, while he shook his umbrella 
aloft, and brought it down sharply on the seat before him. 
With it he, too, in his energy, fell. His hat rolled on the 
planks, but he quickly recovered himself, and then regained his 
legs. To have lost his legs at sea would have caused him 
delay and trouble. The Ocean is trackless, and legs once 
lost are gone, over the horizon, away, it may be, into the 
Offing Asylum, for ever. 

The Sailor's hair had suddenly grown white. He trembled. 

He clasped his hands together, and murmured, " Angcore' 
I says, Angcore ! " 

Then he threw himself on his knees. 

" My brother, the Cook, was wrong. I am another. It's 
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a way .we have in the Navy. We will not go home till 
morning. Till daylight does appear. Command. I obey!" 
" I forgive you," said the Distinguished Passenger in the 
stern. 



1 1. — Stokes-on-Memory. 

Guillaume Tailleur was a marvellous seaman. He 
performed miracles of dexterity : splashing one oar wildly 
into the waves, whije the other was struggling with the 
breeze ; receiving blows from both oars at once in the centre 
of his belt where the^ buckle was fastened. Those blows 
hurled him backwards, but in a moment he was in his place 
again, gasping, but intelligent. 

" If all provisions fail," said the Old Man, " you can catch 
a crab." 

The Sea grew calmer. He entered the bay called Coup- 
de-pied-en-air, in the neighbourhood of Cancan. 

Guillaume drove the gig high up into the sand, and sprang 
on shore. 

The Distinguished Passenger placed himself, in the fashion 
called pique-d-bac, on the Man's shoulders. 

So they landed. 

Guillaume Tailleur asked—" Well, Old Man, shall I go 
behind, or precede you ? n 
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" Neither." 

Guillaume regarded the speaker in utter astonishment. 
Of two things, one; he could not conceive inaction in 
either. 

The dignified Passenger, whom Guillaume had now 
reverentially called " the Old Man," answered. 

" Guillaume, we must separate." 

He drew from his pocket a square card of a green colour. 
On it there were letters. 

" Can you read ? n he asked. 

" No." 

" So much the better. You have heard of an Order ? " 

" Yes ; but I have never had one." 

" Have you ever deserved one ? w 

" Often. When on shore I have displayed bills and 
posters." 

"Good. Then take this now. On it is written, 'Admit 
two. Gallery/ " 

" I understand." 

" Have you a good memory ? " 

" I have studied Stokes On Memory? 

" Where ? " 

"When I was in Stokes' Bay." 

" That will do. Listen. You must go to the right, I to 
the left. When you come to the first field, take the left. Go 
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straight on till you come to the second turning after the 
third stile. Leave the river behind you." 

" I shall not take it with me." 

The Old Man pursued, " When at the river, call at the 
right bank and ask for some money ; mind, it must be the 
right bank, as to call at the wrong one would be dangerous. 
Conceal your weapons in your mouth, if necessary. Cut 
your stick when you get to the thicket. Go straight through 
Peckham Rye." 

" 'Gin a body " 

" Meet a body " r 

" Coming through the rye " 

" In that case not a sound must be heard ; not even though 
your Pretty Jane " 

"Hat" 

" Should meet you in the evening when the bloom is 

on the Rye. Glide over ploughed fields. Walk on your 
head all among the barley : climb trees, eat nuts, see no one, 
hear nobody, turn to the left, and when in doubt lead trumps. 
You follow me ? v 

" Perfectly." 

" You are not to." 

" I understand." 

"You recollect ?" 
Every word. Stokes." 
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" When you get to the gallery can you give the call ? " 

Guillaume put the first and little fingers of both hands in 
his mouth, puffed out his cheeks, and gave the call. 

It was shrill and costermongerish. 

" Good," said the Old Man. " This sign reminds me of a 
well-known painter." 

" An artist who paints a sign ? " 

" No ; who paints for the public. " 

" I said, a sign." 

" No ; for the Academy." 

Guillaume shook his head. Then he asked, " What artist 
did I remind you of just now ? " 

" Whistler/' said the Old Man. 



III.—- Stokes on Memory continued. 

The Old Man showed the piece of cardboard to Guil- 
laume Tailleur. 

" Take it." 

Guillaume took it and hid it somewhere about him. 

The Old Man continued, "This is the Order, For the 
Gallery. You can give the call. Repeat it in a quiet street 
thrice. At the third time you will see a man come out of the 
ground/' 

" I know. Out of an airey." 
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"This man will be Pleesmanex, who is also called the 
Cook's Companion. You will show him this Order. He 
will understand. It admits two. Then you will go to the 
Wood of St. Jean, where you will find a Waterman on a cab- 
stand. Tell him I'love him, and that he must go back to 
his own parish. From there go to the Nouveau Chemin. 
Give the cry. A man will come out of a hole. It will be 
Heever, who will have been down among the coals. He is a 
man of ton. Tell him that best Wallsend must be screened. 
Tell him that it will not do to be slack. Thence go to Saint- 
Giles-in-the-Seven-Dials, and speak to the man with pickled 
whelks and roasted apples. He is Whilkie Codlins. From 
thence you will go to Shepherd's Bush. Make tracks through 
the Bush till you see the Shepherd. The Shepherd I mean 
is at the Philharmonic, Islington. When there, address the 
Angel* who is not an Irvingite, but will give you an introduc- 
tion to Mr. Bateman. Thence to Kennington, where you 
must sound the Horns. You can get from there to Brumton* 
ess-dubbleyou. Recollect all this." 

" I cannot read, but I know my A B C by heart." 

" And Bradshaw?" 

" And Bradshaiv? 

** Do you know Colline-des-Matoises ? " 

•* Do I know it ? I belong to Bois-du-Nord/' 

u Then you know the Station ? " 

D 
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"Where the Bobbies are? I should think so. The 
famous book with the night charges in it is in a side room. 
Quite close to the Underground." 

" What Underground ? I don't know what you mean* 

" You can get from there to Marteau-forgeron by under" 
ground rail." 

" There is a line of that description from Marteau-forgeron 
to La Mer-de-farine-de'trempe'e ; but there is not one from 
Colline-des-Matoises to Marteau-forgeron." 

" O yes, indeed, Sir. Nobody but myself knows it, It is 
not talked about." 

The Old Man shrugged his shoulders. 

" We are wasting time. Listen. Go to Bath : also to 
Jericho. Thence you can go to the " 

He broke off. 

" I forgot the money." 

He took from his pocket a purse and a pocket-book, and 
placed them in Guillaume's hand. 

" These are your property — I should say, your properties. 
They were made for a piece at the Theatre de la Reine. In 
the pocket-book are bills. It is better that nothing of the 
sort should be found on me. To resume. From there you 
will go to the Fosse*-des-Chiens-de-la-Chasse, thence to 
TH6pital de Lit-agneau, where I shall come (if I do not stop 
at Homy-Catch or Hanwell), thence to Chapelle Blanche, 
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from Chapelle Blanche to Chemin-du- Commerce, and thence 
to Les-ceuvres-de-cire, Rue du Boulanger. Can you recollect 
all this ? " 

" Like Stokes." 

" You will go, free of charge, for the card will ensure you 
a good reception, to the Cirque Rue du Re"gent, the Cirque 
Rue d'Oxford. You will see the gigantic company at 
Hashlee's. You will go to the Salle de St. Jacques, where 
are men with blackened faces. They have instruments in 
their hands, and make a noise. Tell them to make a hit. 
You will see Mistermoore. Kiss him for his mother." 

He paused. 

"Guillaume, I say all this to you. You do not under- 
stand: nor I, clearly, nor anyone else. That is nothing. No 
matter. Who's afraid? Why give more? To resume. 
Tell all IVe told you to the Pocket Hanker Chiefs. Say 
* Nobody nose as I nose ! ' Will you say all this ? " 

" Every word." 

" Forget nothing." 

" Certainly not." 

u If you succeed, do you know what I will make you ?" 

" If I succeed you will make me a pair of new shoes." 

" No." 

"A new hat?* 

" No." 

D 2 
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" What then ? " 

" I will make an April Fool of you." 

" Like my brother ? " 

" Like your brother." 

" And, if I don't succeed, you'll pitch me over ? " 

u Like your brother." 

"Agreed !" 

The Old Man bent his . head, and closed one eye, slowly. 
When he opened it, he was alone. Guillaume was going 
down the other side of the horizon. Night approached. 
Ships, riding at anchor, turned towards the sea-mews. The 
frogs on the Military undress were silent The pools were 
full, white played on red, blue his player in hand, while the 
one had gone, disappeared. Fisherwomen washed them- 
selves ashore and went to bed. Gulls and rooks came out 
together : then went in for something : then, later, the rooks 
let in the gulls, and all was silent. The solitude was com- 
plete. There was a wild division of colour : the wind blew, 
the moon rose. The dew heavy, the night light. 



BOOK THE FOURTH. 

BILIBARLO. 

I.— The Top of the Morning. 

The Old Man waited till Guillaume had disappeared, 
then he cocked his hat, so as to be ready for defence, and 
set out on his course. He took the direction of Hoosin 
while Guillaume went towards Hesout. 

Behind him were two dark triangles with his waist for 
their bases, and a button flapping against each heel for their 
apexes. 

These triangles were his coat-tails. 

Seen at a distance they appeared like the last letter but 
three of the alphabet. They told their own tale. Moreover, 
they suited him down to the ground. 

Before him was a post. The word post has always 
signified "behind" before. Here, in this country of inver- 
sions, its meaning had been changed. This post stood out 
in the half-light like a Pyramid of Chops in the midst of the 
Dessert. 

It was the last post out that night. And yet this post did 
not belong to the night, but to the morning. The Morning 
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Post. The Old Man knew this. It was an obstacle in his 
path. An obstacle to be removed, and to be .used. 

He had his own way. The barnacles which he had saved 
from the boat he now placed across his shortened nose. 
Had this feature not been abridged, there would have been 
no rest for him. With his eyes thus guarded he performed 
a great feat. He took up the Post and went right through it. 

It was a gigantic effort, but he had a grand object in view. 
An inspired man pays no regard to the probabilities of 
danger. Who dares, escapes ; who escapes, wins. Warily 
he ran his eye up and down the columns, recognising 
familiar names, signs, and words ; then he approached the 
leaders ; there were (our of them ; two powerful, one 
uncertain, and the last weak. The Old Man understood 
this, and went cautiously between the lines. 

While thus engaged he picked up, here and there, some 
scraps of information which might be hereafter useful to 
him. The outer sheets he saved for night, when he might 
be without roof or couch. The padding he placed inside 
his waistcoat. 

It was necessary for him to obtain a clear view of his 
situation. To do this, he must attain a certain altitude. 
The Old Man drew forth a bottle and drained it This 
afforded him the necessary elevation. 

Next he cast his eye on the top of an advertisement 
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column. A line caught it. His eye being once fixed, he 
drew himself up. 

Then he sat down, and began to make observations. 

Stretching away around him were seven towns and ten 
villages : the Old Man saw fourteen of one and twenty of the 
other. 

Then he nodded his head to himself. Only those who 
know themselves can nod to themselves as acquaintances ; 
seldom as friends. 

He seemed to murmur to himself with every nod, " Dat's 
me, George." 

Then he smiled. Then he closed his eyes, and for one 
hour he was tranquil. Even savage natures have their hours 
of melancholy ; after meals. Voices awoke him ; voices of 
children, also the martial sound of trumpets whose price had 
been one penny, and drums which could not have cost one 
farthing less. 

The words were so near he could catch them. He could 
not catch the children. A thick hedge was between him 
and them. He listened. 

A woman's voice said : 

" Come along, Tommy." 

Another woman's voice said : 

" We must run. The children are tired. How are your 
poor feet? Does it suit your daughter to eat some 
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peaches? You must have some good soup. I have the 
good wine." 

" No, you have not the good wine." 

" Yes, I have the good wine, and the cheap wine." 

"The children are industrious. The girls are as good 
(sage) as their brothers." 

"I have brought some good cherries, some good straw- 
berries, and some good peaches." 

" Tell me, Tommy, have you some sugar ? * 

A child's voice — that of a girl— answered. 

"Tommy is only at exercise two in OUendorf. I am at 
twenty-six." 

" Then you know " 

" That the Italian has the painter's cheese, the neighbour's 
hay, and a great deal of salt. The peasant has not any rice. 
He has a great deal of courage, and he has eight good 
trunks, and the captain's ten hammers." 

The voices grew fainter and fainter. Then they died 
away. 

II. — Through Two Ears. 

The Old Man remained motionless. 
He was thinking hardly. Hardly of several persons. 
What had not this child's voice said ? " The peasant has 
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not any rice" — "the Italian has the painter's cheese, and the 
neighbour's hay." 

It fell upon the ears of one who could sympathise with the 
peasant, who detested the Italian, looking upon him as a 
vocal rival — a mere Singer's machine in creation. 

He rose; struck his banjo, and sat on a stile. He was 
taking two bars rest. 

To him it seemed a strange time. He was not sleeping, 
he was not waking ; he was not thinking, he was not medi- 
tating ; he was not speaking, he was not singing, he was not 
silent ; he was not walking, he was not riding ; he was not 
sitting, he was not standing. Had there been no railing, he 
would have fallen over the cliff. Was he on his head or his 
heels? Heels, he thought, for choice; but was uncertain. 
He drew forth the bottle once more, and held it between his 
eye and the light. It was empty. This caused him to 
smile. He shook his head reproachfully. Then he fell 
backwards over a stone. Two suns seemed to him to be 
shining in the heavens, and the moons were out for three 
months ahead. He saw the unlicensed shooting stars and 
shuddered. Suppose the fiat had gone forth — 

" Rubbish may be shot here." 

The Old Man felt an indescribable calm. There he lay : 
no one knew his name. He himself, had he been asked, 
could not have remembered it. Herein was his chance of 
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safety. He was tranquil, he was happy. A little more and 
he would have fallen asleep. He had not a little more with 
him, so he remained awake. 

Suddenly he started to his feet 

He had become aware that his little toe of the right foot 
was shooting : shooting violently. He could not hear it 
.shoot, but he felt it. It had been trained to give the alarm 
in this fashion on the" approach of a change of weather. It 
shot noiselessly, yet with this one aim : namely, to forewarn 
its master. 

From the height where he was standing his gaze was 
riveted by an unusual and portentous sight. 

His attention had been suddenly awakened. 

He looked to the left, to the right. 

Objects in the valley below appeared and disappeared : at 
one time shapes, at another shapeless. 

Sometimes what had appeared to be sticks in the hands of 
men became, as if by npgic, mushrooms ; then swiftly they 
changed once more, now being apparently ragged brooms 
soaring frantically aloft, then descending, and lost to view. 
Sometimes the men, — if men they were, — who carried these 
waful weapons, were now covered, now uncovered, alter- 
nately black and white. Then they ran, as if pursuing 
some living object, then they fell, rose, and the object was 
recovered. 
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What did it mean ? It meant that the wind was blowing 
hard from the sea. That there was a hurricane ashore. 

What had he seen ? Doubtless a convulsion of hats and 
umbrellas. 

The wind was blowing, blowing madly. 

The Old Man looked and listened. He did not hear the 
wind — he saw it. 

In Brittany the peasants have a saying, " Ce n'est que les 
cochons qui voient k vent" " It is only pigs that see the 
wind." 

The ©Id Man was pig-headed. It was a strange sensation 
this, seeing the wind and being pig-headed. 

Against whom was the rage of the wind directed ? 

Somebody was being blown upon. 

Who? 



1 1 L— The Use of Capitals. 

The Old Man muttered to himself this consolation : — 
" No one knows of my arrival. No one knows my name." 

With this assurance the Old Man comforted himself. 
Such an assurance was part of his policy. 

For the last few minutes he had heard a noise, like a rustle, 
behind him. What was it ? A human being or a leaf? The 
Old Man had heard of Earl Rustle, having known him as 
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John Rustic Therefore, he turned prepared to face a hero 
with a bad cold. All he saw was a placard or large bill 
recently pasted up by some one who had run away. Was it 
headed " No Popery ! w with a postmark of Durham on it ? 
At first he could not see. One thing alone was certain, 
namely, that he had not heard a John Rustle but a Bill 
rustle. 

Fortunately, there was enough left of that year's June 
twilight for him to decipher the large print on the placard. 

It was headed : — 

"AVIS IMPORTANT \» 

" Rara avis in terris? muttered the Old Man to himself. 
Then he continued reading : — 

" Enormous Attraction ! One Week Only ! 

We, Manager and Director of the Grand Cirque Republi- 
cain, one and indescribable, hereby give notice that, having 
obtained the necessary permission from M. le Maire du Bois 
de Boulogne and of M. Le President du Comite* de l'Etab- 
lissement des Bains de Mer, Boulogne-Sur-Mer, and of MM. 
Les Maires des Environs, our First Grand Matinde will be 
given on the Second proximo, when a corps of unrivalled 
Equestrians and Equestriennes will appear. Trick Acts and 
Performing Ponies. Also, at the greatest expense, the 
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Manager and Director of the Grand Cirque Republicain has 
engaged a celebrated English Clown. Also, to give a novel 
effect to this Unique Performance, the Manager has great 
pleasure in announcing to his Friends and Patrons this side 
of the Channel that he has engaged the services of 

MASS A MAKNEE, 

the Great Original Negro Delineator and Ethiopian Songster, 
who will give his entertainment on the Bones and Banjo, two 
instruments 

Never Before Heard in France ! 

Prices of admission same as usual. No Extra Charge. 

VAVIS PLUS IMPORTANT QUE JAMAIS. 

It having come to our ears that an English Circus Company 
has arrived, professing to give the same Entertainment as 
above specified, we pronounce the assertion to be utterly 
devoid of truth, and beg our Patrons to be on their guard 
against lending their countenance to so Unhorsemanlike a 
Falsehood. No Connection with any other Circus. 

Also, we must beg to warn the Public against any spurious 
imitator of Massa Maknee, as a Person, calling himself James, 
Marky Du Crow, has, we are informed, recently landed, 
accompanied by a Banjo and Bones, which latter are secreted 
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about his person, with the intention of joining the opposition 
Circus aforesaid. Under these circumstances, and with full 
consent of and legally empowered by Messieurs Les Presidents 
and Maires abovementioned, we, the Director and Manager 
of the Cirque Republicain, one and indescribable, do hereby 
offer the sum of 

ico Francs Reward, 

real money (not a theatrical property in a purse), to anyone 
arresting and bringing to justice the Dark Impostor herein- 
before named. 

(Signed) Paul PRIEUR, Du Cirque Intpirial? 

The Old Man slouched his hat over his eyes, and drew 
his cloak up over his mouth. Thus only the tip of his nose 
could be seen. It was, I have said, a nez retroussi. Had it 
been the straight tip, he would have been lost. As it was, 
he descended unperceived. 

In the valley he stopped behind a boot-tree, took off his 
hat, turned his wig, so as to bring the smooth side out, and 
the hairy side in, reversed his reversible coat, put on clean 
collars and cuffs, and resumed his way. 

The blue moon had risen. 

Upon a sort of hoarding before him he could distinguish 
a white square, which was probably a notice like that he had 
just read. 
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As he went towards it he murmured to himself, u They do . 
their advertising uncommonly well. But they've forgotten 
one thing. Pictures." 

He stopped meditating, with one finger placed at an acute 
angle to his nose. 

"Where are you gohV to, my pretty maid ? " said a voice. 

He turned pale. This was beneath his colour, and could 
not be seen. Then he turned round. A man was standing 
in a hedge-row. At first the Old Man took him to be a 
servant, and the thought crossed his mind "Hedges and 
Butler." Then he thought he might be a publisher who 
wanted to pick a quarrel with him, and he said inaudibly to 
himself. " Bickers and Bush." Looking at him more closely, 
he saw the man was a beggar : an unlucky beggar to be in a 
bush. 

The Beggar was about the Old Man's height and age, of 
the Old Man was as near as possible the Beggar's height and 
age. The Old Man approached : this brought him nearer, 
The Man in the Bush was almost his double. Then* the 
thought flashed across his mind, " I am alone : single : he is 
my double. It is two to one. There is the rub." 

He repeated, " I ask you where are you going to, my pretty 
maid?" 

" In the first place where are we now?" returned the Old 
Man, with an almost haughty composure. 
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The Beggar only replied with another question — 

"Who's dar?" 

The other replied, as if to a pass- word, " Ole Joe." 

"What ! de Joe ? " 

" Yes de Joe." 

Then these Old Men, one almost the exact counterpart of 
the other, threw their arms and legs up in the air, and sang 
out simultaneously — " Ole Joe kickin* up ahind and afore, 
an* a yellar gal a kickin' up ahind ole Joe." Then their 
blended voices ceased together, and they regarded each other 
curiously. 

It was a strange meeting. 

"Where are we now? " repeated the Old Man, with almost 
haughty composure. 

" You are on the spot. Red's your player. In hand. You 
are monarch of all you survey." 

"I?" 

" Yes. You are James, Marky Du Crow." 



IV. — Beggar my Neighbour / 

James, Marky Du Crow— we shall henceforth call him by 
his name — answered gravely, " Give me up." 
The man returned " No." 
"Why not?" 



( 
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" I have guessed you." 

" Therefore » 

" Therefore, I cannot give you up." 

" Good. What are you doing there ? " 

" Beating about the Bush." 

" Get out ! " 

" I shan't." 

" Why not ? " 

" Because I like life in the bush." 

" Is there much life there? " 

" A good deal." 

" If you like life in the bush, you do not drink good 



wine." 



" True : if I did, I should need no bush." 

" That is so. Good day. I shall go on to the village." 
" Don't." 

"Why not?" 

" Because there's a fair there." 

" Well, a fair cannot be kept dark." 

" No. The village is called Tristesse ; or, in the Breton 
language, Dumpz." 
" I know. Well ? " 
" The blues are there." 
" I will drive them away." 
" You cannot." 
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"Why?" 

" Others are there before you. But it is a dull affair. The 
Great Maknee has not arrived, and the jokes of the English 
clown are not understood." 

"What shall I do?" 

The man seized his arm. " Come with me ! " 

The Marky looked steadily at the Mendicant. He regarded 
his rags, and a joke occurred to him about mend-i-can't. 
He booked it for his future entertainment. 

" Listen, James, Marky Du Crow. I have no house. I 
am not a lodger. I am a dodger. I will take you to a cellar. 
There you will sleep. To-morrow you can go where you 
please." 

" Can you read ? " 

" Do you take me for a donkey ?" 

" Well, if you can read, you must have seen that, by giving 
me up, you could earn a hundred francs." 

" True ; when I saw you I said, ' I can earn a hundred 
francs.' I have a thick stick ; come let me hide you." 

" But you will not hide me." 

" I will." 

" Where ? " 

" The spot shall be well chosen." 

"You would hide 'me, and yet you do not own a single 
rod." 
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" I do not, but I have this slight pole, and I can make you 
into an acher." 

The Old Man grasped his banjo firmly. 

The Mendicant humbly dropped his stick. He saw that 
he should be worsted. A man who is worsted is only fit for 
a penwiper. The Beggar said to himself, " I am not a wiper. 
I have no venom." Then he said aloud " Follow me ! " 

The Marky followed him down some old worn steps into a 
cellar. There were a few dusty tables showing dark stains 
on the surface. A platform at the further end whereon was 
a cracked piano. Below and in front of the platform was a 
circular table, and in the centre a raised seat. Glasses and 
bits of wood were on the tables. A dim light pervaded the 
cellar. 

" Let us sup," said the Beggar. 

A short, stout, elderly man approached the Marky and 
welcomed him graciously. 

" This is Paddigreen," said the Beggar. 

" How are you, dear boy, dear boy? All well round the 
fireside, dear boy? That's well, that's well." And Paddi- 
green offered the Marky a silver snuff-box. 

" I thought you were in London," said the Marky. 

11 Late hours, dear boy — I mean early hours, kill me. Kill 
the business. I have left London, left London — I say I've 
Jeft London for sunny France, for sunny France, my dear 

R 2 
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boy, to see if I cannot establish something like the old thing 
here, near Boulogne, — I say I wish to start something like 
the old thing in the old days." 

"And this place?" 

" Is Les Caves Nouveaux du Cidre. Yes, I say this place 
is Les Caves Nouveaux du Cidre. I have been fortunate in 
meeting with our good friend here, and a few of the old ones 
too — all outlaws now — I say I have been " 

" I understand. Who are they ? " 

" Well, well, they are Milord Lovel, Miladi Nancy Bell, 
La Fille d* Attrapeur de Rats, Mr. Villikins and his Dinah 
— not a Kristiminstrel Dinah — Mr. Samuel Hall, you recollect 
Sam Hall ? " 

"Ah!" 

The Marky turned to the Mendicant and asked, " What is 
your name ? " 

" Bilibarlo." 

The Marky reflected. 

The Mendicant sang, " O dear, raggedy O ! What a jolly 
young fellow was Bilibarlo ! " 

" I remember you." 

" Years ago you bought a song of me. One night at Evans's. 
In the olden days. Also you gave me a cigar, a glass of 
something hot, and you shook hands with me. You were 
then the son of your father, the Great Crow. Then you were 
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connected neither with a Black Troupe or with a Cirque. 
You made me proud and happy. I return the compliment. 
Tournez et saute z, Jacques Corbeau ! " 

They drank all round. 

Then Paddigreen sat down to the piano, and sang the 
Light of Other Days. Whereat they cried. These three 
men wept. 

Frequently the jug or the bottle went round. 

Presently they saw everything going round. 

" Let's sWeep," said the Beggar. 

They lay down. Anyhow. The Marky, although very 
tired, remained drinking deeply for a few moments—he gazed 
fixedly at the Beggar, and then lay back. 

To lie thus was to lie on the ground. 

He profited by this to place one ear to the earth. Through 
his head he heard a strange buzzing. 

"I must be somewhere near St. Bees," he thought to 
himself. 

The Marky fell asleep. 

V. — Signed and Resigned. 

It was broad daylight when he awoke. 
A refined nature detests anything broad— even daylight. 
The Marky would have closed his eyes once more but for 
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the Beggar, who said, "I am going this way. You go 
that" 

Bilibarlo disappeared. 

The moment after the Marky rose and went in the direction 
which Bilibarlo had indicated. 

It was that charming hour known among the peasantry as 
" the top of the morning." 

The insects were all humming. It was quite a humming- 
top of the morning to them. The labourers were pegging 
away at their breakfast. To them, it was quite a peg top of 
the morning. The dairymaid was whipping the cream. 
To her it was ' the whipping-top of the morning. Such 
was the morning : kindly to all. 

The Marky knew the top-ography of the place and retraced 
his steps to where, the evening before, he had seen the 
placard. 

Below the signature, " Paul Prieur," were two other lines, 
in smaller characters : — 

u The identity of the ci-devant James, Marky Du Crow 
established^ he will be immediately washed. 

" (Signed) Gammon, 

" Of the Sfinnidgt Qbstrvatoryr 

" Gammon ! " said the Marky. 
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He stood stilly thinking deeply, and his eye fixed on the 
notice. " Gammon I " he repeated. 

Then he went slowly away. Had any person been near, 
he might have been heard to mutter, in a low voice, " And 
Spinnidge." 

Suddenly the landscape became terrible. An appalling, 
indescribable trumpeting, as of some tremendous blasting 
operations. Then, every other minute, a deep resonant "O," 
the uplifting of a thousand sympathetic human voices in an 
agonised unison. Then a bursting of fiery meteors in the 
air, as though giants were besieging Heaven itself with 
furious artifices of fire. Cannon boomed in the stillness. 
Then fountains of fire rose in the valley. Then came a dense, 
smoke. Then nothing. It was sudden and fearful. Once 
more, and for a few seconds only, the fire blazed forth afresh 
with quadrupled fury. Lurid lights from the distant empire 
of Bengal burnt swiftly and vanished. A million rockets, 
like burning interlaced rainbows, shot into the air, and 
crackled to their doom. Then sticks fell. Then silence* 
The rapidity of the transition from yells and shouts, and roar 
of flames to Silence, was awfuL 

The Old Man murmured to himself, as he gazed upon the 
scene, u Is it the Czar at the Crystal Palace ? " 

No. He remembered that, from the coast of Boulogne, 
this would not be so distinctly visible. One thing was evi- 
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dent. There were, there had been, fireworks between the 
village of Tristesse and the hamlet of L'eau-chaud. 

Through the bristling and wild thicket which surrounded 
him on all sides the Marky saw a troop approaching. Ir- 
regularly, leaping and shouting with excitement. 

His first thought was one of curiosity. Were they armed ? 
If so, with what ? With needles ? To be hemmed in by 
needles renders escape impossible. 

On they came, yelling, howling, shouting, and crashing 
through the brushwood. Suddenly he distinguished their 
cry. 

" James, Marky Du Crow ! Du Crow ! James Crow ! 
Jim Crow ! " It was he whom they were hunting ! ! ! 



VI. — The Thingumtnigigs. 

Suddenly, all round him, from all sides at the same 
time, appeared frantic men, in every variety of costume, 
carrying swords, whips, guns, hoops filled with tissue paper, 
cords, coloured canvas, pistols, bells, and baskets of sawdust. 
Some had on fleshings, with brilliant ribbons binding their 
hair, and girt about the loins with spangles. Others were 
dressed as Huntsmen, Soldiers, Sailors, Nymphs, Dianas, 
Mr, Pickwick, Couriers of St. Petersburg, Paul Pry, 
Napoleons in jack-boots, while two of the wildest were white 
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all over, with red splotches on their faces, and spots of the 
same colour on their dresses. 

The Marky took off his hat, turned his wig, opened his 
coat, cocked his hat without letting it go off, struck his banjo, 
struck an attitude, and exclaimed — 

" I am the man you seek. I am James, Marky Du Crow, 
descendant of the two great families of Jim Crow and Du 
Crow, hereditary Nigger and Equestrian business com- 
bined. 

u Great, Powerful, and Unexampled attraction. Air you 
ready? Off!" 

He looked down, expecting to see himself taken in an atti- 
tude. He expected at least to mid lorgnettes levelled at 
him. Instead, he saw himself surrounded by strange beings 
in picturesque attitudes. A tableau. Then arose a shout. 

" Long live James, Marky Du Crow ! Long live the 
Marky ! " 

Now, for the first time, he saw horses, cream-coloured, 
spotted, piebald, black, and grey, all richly caparisoned, 
being led up towards him in the distance. 

He was surrounded by a troupe du cirque, 

A young man in a uniform, something between that of a 
naval officer and a royal groom, passed through the crowd, 
a long driving whip in hand, and stood before him. 

" Hoop la ! tchk ! " 
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And the crowd exclaimed, as with one voice, " Hoop lah ! 
tchk ! " 

Men with instruments bow came forward. The big drum 
followed by brass. They struck up the overture of Le Cheval 
de Bronze. The young man knelt before the Marky. Again 
the excited crowd burst out with — 

" Hoop la ! tchk ! " 

The Marky was among friends. 

The young man, who in addition to the uniform wore a 
brilliant scarf fringed with gold, said — 

"We have been seeking you. I am the Master of the 
Ring. This is our troupe. We have just commenced a suc- 
cessful tour in the provinces. We have included fireworks 
and the blowing up of Sevastopol. You were advertised as 
our great novelty. You are here," 

Then he smacked his whip, and cried " Long live the 
Marky Du Crow ! Hoop la ! tchk ! " 

Through the depths of the wood swelled a wild triumphant 
clamour : " Long live Jim Crow ! Long live the Marky Du 
Crow I Hoop la ! tchk I " 

The Marky turned to the young officer. 

" Your name ? " 

" Widdicomb Junior." 

" Good. I remember your ancestors years ago, when I 
was a boy, at Astley's." 
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" Hashley's," said the young man. 

And all the crowd exclaimed, " 'Ooray for Hashley's ! " 

" Explain," said the Marky. 

" Nothing more simple. There is a French circus which 
has taken our ground. They heard of the novelty we in- 
tended to introduce. Nigger Minstrelsy never before heard 
in France ; bones, banjo, and all performed on horseback. 
You did not arrive ; they have attempted to frustrate us. 
We will spoil their season. The people at Boulogne are 
anxious to see us. We are on our way. Without you we 
could not appear. They failed in the provinces. We have 
succeeded." 

" You have no posters." 

" No. But now you are here we shall go in for it. A 
horse is ready for you. Will you accept it ? " 

"Yes. Let's cut the dialect, and come to the 'osses." 

A Groom led forth a spotted horse with a sleepy eye and a 
cream-coloured nose. Into the broad-backed saddle the 
Marky leaped without the aid proffered him by Widdicomb 
Junior. 

" Hooray ! " shouted the crowd. 

The Marky, mounted, turned his head. The excitement 
was sufficient to have turned anyone's head. JJe turned it of 
his own will. " There is work before us, w he said. 

" Yes," replied Widdicomb Junior. 
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" Had you a good house at Tristesse ? * 

"Yes. We cut out the others. The fireworks settled 
them." 

" Whose troop was it ? * 

" ZangnerV' 

" Ah ! the same that announced they would join the Royal 
Procession when the Northern Princess entered the Metro- 
polis ? »— " Yes." 

" How many are there ? " 

" About a hundred." 

" Any women ? " 

" Two. One dressed as a Vivandiere." 

"Children?" 

" Yes. Acrobats ; in charge of another woman." 

"Her name?" 

" Lulu, I fancy, as she escaped with a single bound." 

" Engage them all. At good salaries. We can pay. They 
cannot. Strike up ! " 

And as the band recommenced, the Marky, standing on 
his trained steed and playing the banjo, cantered twice 
round the circle, which was by this time strewn with sawdust, 
jumped through two hoops, leapt the barrier, and rode away. 

Once more the crowd cried, " Hoop la ! tchk ! n 



PART II.— IN THE METROPOLIS. 



BOOK THE FIRST. 

I. — Antoneroly. 

ANTONEROLY had a white but dirty tie. There was 
another of his at the wash. He had been a Waiter, which 
is a serious matter. A man may be all serene, yet dark and 
muddle-headed: it only needs that something should have 
given him a chronic cold in the head. His waitership had 
made a muddle in that of Antoneroly. 

He who has been a Waiter is always a Waiter. 

What makes a cold within a man requires pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs. Antoneroly was full of virtues and verities, but 
he had only one pocket-handkerchief. 

His history is easily written. He had been a "Stock- 
ings," or " Under Boots," at a village inn ; then a Boots ; 
then a Waiter ; then he inherited a small legacy. It was 
thus, at least, that he accounted for the possession of two 
pounds ten shillings, three halfpenny stamps, a knife with 
a corkscrew in it, and a small master-key, when interro- 
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gated by the Magistrate. After a time, he gained his 
freedom. 

He was, above all, an obstinate man. He understood a 
variety of languages, and, when in a passion, could speak 
most of them. His existence was a struggle between temper 
and cold. One might have said between temper and dis- 
temper. Family life had been denied him. His wife had 
gone off with somebody else. He waited for her return. So 
he waited and waited. He said, " I am a Waiter." When 
sober he was silent as to his wrongs. At such times he said, 
"lama dumb Waiter." 

His peasant parents, in obtaining for him a situation in an 
inn, had desired to elevate him above the common people : 
he voluntarily returned among them, with hair cut very 
short, and a ticket. 

At this time he bethought him of the bar of an inn, and 
felt himself vaguely a publican. What kind of public ? The 
sporting, fighting, or, perhaps, the purely commercial. 

Forbidden to love, he set himself to wait. 

He said, " Everything comes to him who waits." After a 
while, he took a situation at some gardens where there were 
dancing, shows, cirques, dwarfs, and giants. He was not 
the man to be afraid of a giant 

Though already elderly, — he was fifty, and a Waiter ages 
faster than another man,— he began to grow. From year to 
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year they watched him, and the Proprietor thought that, at 
length, he might engage him as a giant. 

Thus he reached fifty-two. 

On the Derby Day there were fearful storms, of men, not 
elements, in the gardens. There were also fireworks, bom- 
bardments, and daring men on single wires surrounded by 
flames. Antoneroly became an adept at this art. On the 
tight-rope he felt himself at home. Below him was the 
arena of distraction in its fierceness and brilliancy. The 
tempest of betting men and inebriated fools, snobs, and 
aristocrats, was beneath him. Like the sea-eagle this man 
preserved his internal composure, and enjoyed the danger. 
Indeed, a sea-eagle, in such a position on a tight-rope, would 
have lost heart and flown towards the coast. 

After this he wore a hermit's dress, and told fortunes. He 
took money at the door. He was asked, " Will you do this 
for the Proprietors ?* 

" I would not do it for the Proprietors," Antoneroly 
replied. 

Be it observed here, that he, too, this master of a variety 
of languages, had studied Ollendorff, and had formed his 
reply on that model. 

This reply made him famous. He was subsequently able 
to arrange and share with the Proprietors of several places 
of amusement He could wait, he could sing, he could walk 
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the tight-rope and slack-wire, and he could tell fortunes. 
He had, unconsciously, told his own when he had said, 
" Everything comes to him who waits." 

Antoneroly was one of those men who have an inner 
voice. 

When he called aloud, " Tommy ! n somebody, really this 
inner voice, seemed to reply from under the table or up the 
chimney. This gift of nature, improved by art, rendered 
him highly popular. Also, he could conjure, and perform 
tricks with half-crowns belonging to persons among his 
audience, and could bring cannon-balls out of hats, fish- 
bowls out of handkerchiefs, and bird-cages, with real birds in 
them, out of ordinary portfolios. 

In his implacable artlessness he said, " There is no decep- 
tion." 

Everybody felt he was honest, and was satisfied. 

He obtained excellent terms. He was consulted by entre- 
preneurs, by theatrical managers, by showmen, by circus- 
managers, by directors. He spoke German with German 
Reed, Italian with an Italian oil-and-colour-man, good or 
bad English with a good or bad Englishman, Spanish after 
eating Spanish onions, African with a Kristiminstril, French 
in six lessons after breakfast, and Egyptian with the pro- 
fessors at the Egyptian Hall. These last feared him. 

In these times, and among these groups, Antoneroly 
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possessed the power of the inexplicable. He was without 
human weakness, save the chronic cold in his head. No 
person had ever seen him weep, but when his eyes, ran from 
the cause just mentioned. 

He was petrified ice amid a circle of volcanoes. He was 
old, yet fresh. His freshness was that of the mountain-dew 
off Ben Nevis. To obtain this, he was all abroad early in 
the day. To get it after midnight was impossible. He said 
to himself, " Were I a publican, I should have it when my 
own doors were closed." 

Antoneroly looked like an ordinary man, or rather a man 
who would dine regularly at an ordinary. When young he 
had been shaved for a penny : late in life he was shaved 
three times for a penny. But then he was a customer all the 
year round. His forehead was broad; so, often, was his 
conversation. His smile was sad, and he took bitters. His 
eye was generally clear ; at all events, it was seldom watery. 
" Watery" was a word not in his vocabulary. Over his 
whole countenance there was an air of becoming exaspera- 
tion — that is, he was gradually getting red in the face. 

Such was Antoneroly. 

To-day few knew his name. 
• History has many of these unknowns. 

lt Heigho ! " said Antoneroly. 

py this saying, if by no other, he is remembered. 

F 
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II. — Round the Corner, 

Was such a man indeed a man ? Could a Waiter know 
affection ? Could a frog go a- wooing ? Without his mother's 
cognisance of his absence from home ? Could Antoneroly 
pityingly sympathise with such an amphibious wooer? 
Could he not say u heigho ? * We answer — Yes. 

Antoneroly, when a Boots, had conceived a strong affec- 
tion for a little vulgar boy. He had communicated to this 
young gentleman his own ideas on tip-cat and chuck- 
farthing. 

He showed him how to abstract the contents of a box of 
valuables without the aid of a key. 

One morning, their master discovered that his watch and 
purse had been removed in the night. 

The watch was found under Antoneroly's pillow. The 
money was never heard of again. The boy had disappeared, 
but Antoneroly suffered. This ended in a celL Antoneroly 
lost sight of his pupil. 

It is a beautiful thing to train a young gazelle and give it 
sixpence for itself to set up in life. To give it two sixpences, 
or train four gazelles, is still more beautiful. 

A spirit may own a child, and a child may own a spirit. 

This boy, this pupil, was always in the mind's eye of 
Antoneroly. 
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He longed to see him, if only for a moment. 

To have him within the distance of an arm, or within 
reach of his foot, would have sufficed. 

Would the boy have been hurt by such an affection as 
this of Antoneroly's ? 

Would Antoneroly, striving to make both ends meet, fall 
or conquer ? 

Even in such an affection would a man like this prove 
vulnerable or venerable ? 

Both or either ? 

Or neither? 

Which? 

We shall see. 
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BOOK THE SECOND. 

THE WAX-SHOW OF THE RUE DU BOULANGER. 

I. — Minos, Eacus, and Rhadamanthus. 

There was a Wax-Show in the Rue du Boulanger. It 
was only one show, yet perversely people called it Twos/tows. 
Some named it Madame Two -swords. In this last there 
was something cutting. The real name was Toosew's. All 
here was wax. Wax ei praterea nil. 

Part of it was a Bazaar. It was supposed to be historically 
allied to the Russian Imperial Court. The chief of the latter 
was A. Czar. This was a B.A. Zar, which is a different 
matter. 

In this Wax- Show there is an Inner Chamber — a back 
room. Mysterious and diabolical. Therein were the Stars 
of Crime. It was Toosew's Orrery. The persons within its 
walls were Orrery Members. No one said this ; many 
thought it. To think is not to speak. There were gathered 
together in that room certain men who were unable to speak 
to one another in public. 

To enter the door of the Show a shilling was demanded. 
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To penetrate within the veil of the Inner Chamber there 
was an extra charge. 

These men were in this secret chamber, but they had paid 
no money for their entrance by either door. 

They were shut in and carefully guarded so that they 
might not escape. 

They were not immortal ; they were simply wax. In hot 
weather wax runs. A sentinel was on the watch to prevent 
this. 

With these we have nothing to do. Let them remain 
silent effigies, speaking likenesses, catalogued. 

We know of the existence of such a corner and avoid it. 

Why? 

Perhaps because there is sixpence extra to pay. Perhaps 
because the sight chills us. Either is human nature. 

To proceed. 

Three were alone on one dais in the outest room. 

In bright scarlet and ermine. They were Justices of the 
Peace. 

The one in the centre was hard and severe ; the one to 
his right had a motherly look ; the other, to the left, seemed 
perky and cheerful. They did not regard one another, 
but seemed to be explaining something, all three at once, to 
vacancy. 

The first was Kilburn, the second Smeller, the third Slush. 
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"We have been lately added to the collection,* said 
Kilburn. 

" My new boots are very tight and painful," said Slush. 

" I can't make out why they didn't give me patent leather 
as well as you two," grumbled Smeller. 

"You are not great at patent cases, Brother Smeller," 
sneered Kilburn. 

" Yet these might be what you are not." 

" And that is " 

" Polished." 

" O ! " exclaimed Slush, 

" Comment trouvez-vous vos pauvres puds, mon frlre ? " 
inquired Kilburn. 

Slush looked at him and murmured, "They are so 
tight." 

Kilburn answered tranquilly, " I haven't buttoned mine." 

Smeller burst into a loud laugh. 

Smeller's laugh made Slush smile. 

" Are you laughing at yourself, Smeller ? " growled 
Kilburn. 

" No. Look ! Some one has trod on that old fool Cobbett's 
toe and begged his pardon." 

Cobbett gave that convulsive movement of his hand and 
snuff-box for which he was so famous. 

" Silence, you three new boys. Remember, I am very 
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nearly the oldest inhabitant Respect my constitutional 
machinery." 

The three laughed again at this speech of Cobbett's. 

" Cobbett and Constitution," cried Kilburn. 

" He's a regular porcupine," said Slush, 

" He knew how to shoot his quills/' observed Smeller. 

"He looks yellow." 

« His coat is old." 

"What is it made of?" 

" Cloth." 

"Stuff!" 

" He has shoes " 

" With buckles." 

" Real ? " 

" Imitation." 

"Odd!" 

" Very." 

" What ? " 

" Nothing." 

"You're all three of you very rude," said a fourth 
voice. 

It was Joan of Arc who spoke. She was on the other side 
of the room. 

"Why, Miss?" asked Kilburn. 

" Because you've taken my place. I used to live at number 
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thirteen, and I was shoved out of the way to make way for 
you." 

" So was I." 

The fifth voice proceeded from a person in magnificent 
armour. 

u Who are you, I should like to know ? " sneered 
Slush. 

" You would like to know, would you ? Good ! So should 
L I've been here many years, next to Joan, and they 
wouldn't separate us, though we've had to be moved out of 
our snug corner for you three. But I've never known my 
name. I'm Number Fourteen in the Catalogue. Merely 
down as ' A Figure.' Come ! one of you three tell me, who 
am I ?" 

" We've had enough of that sort of thing," said Kilburn. 

The others acquiesced, wearily. 

" You all got so angry ! That's what made you so waxy, 
and brought you here ! " 

The voice came from a fresh-looking figure some way up 
in the room, dressed in a brand new Queen Counsel's gown 
and wearing a long beard. It was Dr. Quininely. 

" Take care ! " exclaimed a sharp voice, from the far 
opposite corner. 

Jawkins, Q.C. 

" Take care ! " screamed Dr. Quininely. " Kilburn, Slush, 
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Smeller, Joan, and the Gentleman in Armour, I will not be 
put down. I say I will not be put down " 

" Yes, you vill," interrupted a quiet little old voice in broken 
English. 

It was Madame Toosew herself who spoke. 

" Yes, you vill," she resumed. " You vill be put down by me, 
in my Catalogue. Ma foil vat is all dis noise? Tassez- 
vouSy Messieurs, or you vill vake Madame St. Amaranthe, who 

is sleeping like an infant here before me. As for you " She 

turned indignantly upon the nameless Man in Armour, who 
muttered between his teeth, "What is needed?" Madame 
continued — 

" You grumble ! you shall be expelled. You, Smeller, 
shall have new boots. You, Kilburn, shall have yours 
buttoned. Not a word. I am going to have a new cast in 
here." 

" A new cast for a new piece ? " asked Mr. Liston, as Paul 
Pry. 

" Mr. Liston ! " 

u I hope I don't intrude." 

" Mr. Liston ! " 

u I am liston-ing. Ahem ! Excuse me. It is my duty to 
enlighten myself and my business to inform myself." 
* " Mr. Liston ! ! » 

" I like to know things." 
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"Mr. Liston t!!" 

" Why doth he not keep silence ? " 

It was a deep, a commanding voice that asked the 
question. 

" Sarah Siddons, Ma'am, I'm mum." 

He smiled and was silent. 

" The new cast," resumed Madame, calmly, " is of James 
Marky Du Crow. He is now on the coast of France. I 
have issued an order. He will be taken from life, and added 
to the collection." 

" A horse-rider ! " exclaimed Siddons. 

" A mountebank ! " cried Liston. 

" As good as you ! " shouted the Man in Armour. 

" Silence, nameless ! " thundered Joan of Arc. 

Cobbett's machinery whirred furiously. He was up for a 
speech. 

" Hold him ! " said Kilburn. 

" Gag him ! " cried Smeller. 

" Don't let him come here," called out Slush. " I defy him 
and all his works." 

It was a quarrel of thunderbolts. 

Then came forth a strident, sonorous voice. 

" Be silent ! All ! or 111 smash you ! " 

The speaker was Loushskin, the Russian Giant, eight feet 
five inches high. Then the tempest was stilled. 
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It would have broken out afresh but for a stranger, who 
had just paid his entrance-money and bought a Catalogue. 
Again silence reigned. 
But Madame had determined. 
She was wax, but resolute. 
She watched. 



II. — The Cats. 

Antoneroly was the stranger who had bought a 
Catalogue and entered the Show Rue du Boulanger. 

True to his vocation, he waited on Madame Toosew. 

She gave her orders, the Waiter being in the room. 

Then he left. 

Part of his mission was to gain the coast before the dawn 
of the following day. 

To do this he was compelled to traverse the Metropolis at 
night. 

Antoneroly muttered to himself " Heigho 1 " and passed 
along the deserted streets. 

He seemed to be treading on the silent tombs of the name- 
less and the forgotten. 

He heard the march of cats through the darkness. 

They rushed to an attack with loud cries, springing up 
suddenly from every quarter, areas, roofs, balconies, lamp- 
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posts, gutters, lanes, passages, courts, alleys, and thorough- 
fares. 

They flew up the trees in the squares, and scurried madly 
round the crescents. 

All their habits were nocturnal. 

The feline rule is always to appear unexpectedly. 

How many tragic sights have been witnessed by the 
statues of the Metropolis ! 

At Antoneroly's footstep the cats fled, filling mews after 
mews with their unearthly cries. 

Quiet neighbourhoods— back streets. These words sum 
up the whole of the Feline War. 

They lived in purr-lieus. 

It is a quarrel of localities ; of family against family ; tabby 
against tortoise-shell ; pussy-cat against pussy-cat. 

All our attempts, our movements in legislation, and in 
education, our encyclopaedias, our philosophies, our genius, 
our glories, all fail before the Cats. 

Could its youth be trained ? 

The Car/s-cradle has ever been a puzzle. 

They love blind-alleys. Strange blindness ! 

A colossal scuffle, a jangling of Tittums, an immeasurable 
rebellion, without strategy, without plan, chivalric and savage, 
appearing like fantastic black shadows, tails of the past, the 

vastation of glass, the destruction of flower-pots in back 
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yards, the ruin of squares, the terror of invalids— such is the 
sleepless warfare, the unreasoning effort of the Pusscat. 
Antoneroly passed on among the vanishing shadows. 
His own word now was Progress. 
Cat-astrophes have a strange faculty for arranging matters. 



PART III.— THE LITTLE 'UNS IN, 



BOOK THE FIRST. 

I. — Ab hoste doceri. 

The summer was very hot. Ninety-three in the shade. 
The inhabitants of La Tristesse, where the Blues had been, 
were craving for amusement. The two Cirques were en- 
gaged in mortal combat The one that could exhibit the 
greatest novelty would gain the day. This was certain. 

The Marky James Du Crow was the leader on one side, 
though he had been expected on the other. This made the 
latter furious. The leader on the other was Gammon. 
Gammon was the Marky Du Crow's nephew. When they 
spoke of one another, the Marky Du Crow said of him " He 
is my nephew ; " when the nephew spoke of the Marky Du 
Crow, he only said " My uncle." 

At the close of a lovely summer's day, an hour before the 
usual time, in consequence of a recent Act of the Legislature, 
a man on horseback drew rein before the little inn called 
" The Pig and Chequers," within view of the French Coast. 
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The Host, seeing him, muttered to himself, "He draws 
rein : I draw beer." 

The Traveller was enveloped in an ample cloak, which, 
fastened about the neck, permitted the ends of a white tie to 
be distinctly visible. 

He had a cold in his head, and sneezed as he alighted from 
his smoking steed. 

The Host looked at the ends of the white tie. 

" Do you stop here ? " 

" No." 

" Where are you going then ? " 

" To Tristesse, near Boulogne." 

" Don't" 

" Why not ? " 

" Because you had better stay here a few days. Our 
charges are moderate, and you'll have all the luxuries of a 
quiet home combined with the enjoyment of a modest but 
lively society. Table d'hote at 6*30, and at 5 on Sundays." 

The Traveller said, " Give my horse some oats." 

The Host brought out some oats. The horse began to 
snuff. 

The Host asked, " Does he snuff? " 

« Yes." 

" Then I will offer him my box. I always have a loose box 
for horses that snuff." 
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" You are a friend at a pinch." 

" I am." 

" What is going on ?" 

" Not you." 

" I know. I do not speak of here, but there/' and he 
pointed out towards the distant coast. 

" By Boulogne-sur-Mer ? " 

u Yes ; and by Tristesse." 

" Circuses. Two opposition Cirques. The towns are dis- 
tracted by the noise. One is ruining the other. The hotels 
are doing nothing." The Innkeeper added to himself, 
mentally, " And you have the look of a waiter." 

The Horseman resumed, " You say the two Cirques are in 
Opposition ? " 

" Yes. Cutting each other's throats. Would you like to 
see the advertisements ? We get them here." 

The Host showed him two placards. On one was written : 

"James Marky Du Crow, the only Negro Equestrian 
Delineator, has no connection with any other Cirque than 
that under the direction of Widdicomb Junior, known as 
THE GRAND ROYAL CIRCUS, where he appears 
every evening at 8*30 precisely, in his celebrated Banjo-and- 
Boney-part Act on the Bare- Backed Steed of the Boundless 
Prairie. 
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" FURTHER NOTICE.— If James Marky Du Crow sees 
his Nephew, Mister Gammon, late of the Spinnidge Observa- 
tory, in the Pit, hissing, he hereby gives him warning that he 
has given orders to have him summarily and forcibly ejected, 
and proceeded against with the utmost rigour of the Law. 
" (Signed) James Marky Du Crow." 

The other ran thus : — 

" Gammon to Jim Crow. 

" You're a pretty sort of an Uncle, you are ! You're an 

old fool. You ought to know better than to be capering 

about on horseback at your age. You've ' given orders ' 

about me, have you ? You're always ' giving orders.' No 

one would come and see you if you didn't. Shut up and go 

home. 

" Gammon." 

The Traveller in a low voice uttered these words — " It is a 
family war." Then he took out a soiled pocket-handker- 
chief, dusted the saddle, and whisked it suddenly under his 
left arm. 

The Host murmured to himself, " Now I feel sure I am 
speaking to a waiter." 

The Horseman continued, " Which of the two has the best 
of it?" 

" The Marky so far. It is a better Circus. Besides, as 

6 
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luck would have it, when the Marky arrived he was able to 
offer higher terms to the Acrobatic family who had been en- 
gaged by the French Cirque Republicain, under Gammon, 
which, then, lost its chief attraction. This tioefmake them 
very wild. They are determined to get back the Acrobatic 
Children at all hazards. That is what they are fighing 
about." 

" Ah ! How long does it take to get to Tristesse ? " 

" Two hours to cross the sea in a boat." 

" A boat is necessary then ? " 

" Yes, to cross the sea." And the Host added to himself, 
" I must be talking to a waiter." 

The Traveller listened. 

" I think I hear fireworks." 

The Host listened. 

" Yes. They give the storming of Sevastopol You can 
hear it at this distance. It's not worth seeing, and it would 
be over before you arrived. You had better stop here. 
Beds three-and-sixpence." 

" I want only one. But I shall not stop. I have a com- 
mission to fulfil. Where is the boat ? * 

" There." The Host pointed downward, to the beach. 

" Good. How much do I owe you ? " 

u Half a sovereign." 

He owed him. 
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The Host called after him, " Here ! hi ! come back ! 
This won't do ! " 

The Traveller spurred his horse forward. Darkness was 
now complete. He hurried on into the night. The Inn- 
keeper lost sight of him. 

When the Traveller reached the boat, a man touched his 
hat and took his horse. 

" Five hours at half-a-crown an hour. Good. I will look 
in to-morrow, or next day." 

The Traveller pushed off in the small boat, and pulled out 
into the cloud and mist. The Ostler from the livery-stable 
called after him — " Here ! this isn't right. " 

The Traveller's voice came back from the darkness: 
" Over the left." 

The Innkeeper thoughtfully put up his shutters and retired 
to bed. 

As he turned on his side for the last time before sleeping, 
he murmured to himself, "I am sure I've been talking to a 
waiter." 



Hi— Before thi Tempest 

The Marky Du Crow understood the Circus business 
thoroughly. He was rash and skilful. The Marky was 
exasperated against Gammon \ firstly, because Gammon 

g 2 
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had been doing uncommonly well; in the second place, 
because he was his kinsman. 

The Marky had determined upon producing The Taking 
of Sevastopol. He wanted real soldiers. These Gammon 
had, on the other side, already engaged. The Marky con- 
trived to draw them from their allegiance. 

These tactics confounded Gammon, who had also already 
prepared The Siege of Sevastopol 

The Marky would use the soldiers for show. But he meant 
to depend upon the supers. The supers were the pivot about 
which he could manoeuvre the soldiers. Then there would 
follow the fireworks, the scenes in the circle, with the greatest 
attraction of all, the Acrobatic Children. The Marky him- 
self would perform his celebrated Trick Act. 

He had issued his Orders, signed Marky Du Crow. They 
were not transferable. No other signature would admit. 
This was to exclude Gammon and his party, none of whom 
were to be allowed to enter, even on payment. The Marky 
Du Crow's own men would watch them like lynxes should 
they effect an entrance, and forcibly eject them on the least 
sign of disapprobation. 

It was a deeply planned and terrible conception. If it 
had succeeded, the Marky's Cirque would have been un- 
conquerable. 

The Marky Du Crow had outnumbered Gammon. Sue- 
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cess appeared certain. The place, too, was well chosen. It 
was in the midst of the Market Place. The Cirque Repub- 
licain was outside the town. 

This became a serious matter for Gammon. 

When the Royal Circus opened its doors, Gammon stood 
attentively studying its programme, in the glare of the 
naphtha lamps which lighted his own booth. 

Suddenly a lightning-like flash burst from the 6hadowy 
Market Place. Then a sound like clanging of bells, cymbals, 
and drums. 

Through a trumpet roared a strident voice, "All in to 
begin ! v 

Gammon murmured to himself, " It has commenced. I 
will surprise him.* 

He turned towards the leader of his Band. It was Katgoot, 
afterwards famous for being the object of the oft-repeated 
cry, " Play up, Katgoot !" 

" Is the Big Drum here ? * asked Gammon. 

The Big-drummer ranged himself before Gammon in 
silence. 

Gammon resumed, " And the wind instruments ? " 

"Herel" 

Twelve men, armed with brass trombones, ophicleides, 
French horns, and cornet-a-pistons, stepped forward. 

" Good," said Gammon. 
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Then he continued : 

" Listen ! The Band from the Royal Circus will come out 
for refreshment Ten minutes are allowed for this. They 
shall be prevented from returning, and you will take their 
places. Once in their orchestra, you will know what to do. 
For galops, play waltzes, for waltzes galops ; for quick time 
slow time. Always changing and changing suddenly. This 
will upset everybody. We, in disguise, will be in front 
Once in disorder, we will tear up the benches, and seize the 
horses. As a precaution, we will pour water on the fire- 
works. We will capture the Acrobatic Children, who belong 
to us by right, and the real soldiers will come over to our 
side. To-morrow, their doors will be closed, and ours will 
be open." 

The Band were about to cheer. 

Gammon commanded silence. They cheered in a whisper. 
It was like the hum of insects before a storm. 

III. — Knocking* out of Time. 

The Band of the Royal Circus had, or was supposed to 
have, returned from refreshment. The pit was crammed. 
Peasants, from the provinces, sat beside their wives and 
children. Sweethearts sat together. The townspeople were 
in the dress circle and upper boxes : they were divided into 
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rank and fashion. The Mayor was patronising the show of 
horses. The Gods were aloft in the gallery. Men, women, 
and boys with oranges, apples, ginger-beer, and lemonade. 
The two last were the assistance lent by England. With the 
people the vin du pays was most popular. Nevertheless, 
the majority sucked oranges, and threw away the skins. A 
few cracked nuts. These were chiefly women. Women 
have good teeth, and are inquisitive. Curiosity compels 
nut-cracking. 

The Band played a portion of the Cheval de Bronze, and 
the Marky du Crow bounded on his bare-backed charger 
into the ring. He was welcomed with cheers — the crowd 
springing up like one man. He wore his cocked hat 
jauntily, carried his bones in his belt, and his banjo in 
his hand. 

Widdicomb Junior, Master of the Ring, had just finished 
a dialogue with the English Gown. The latter cracked his 
joke on the Master. The Master cracked his whip on the 
Jester. 

Which had the best of it ? 

There was no time for questioning. The Band com- 
menced at a slow pace, then suddenly broke into a fast and 
furious movement. 

The Marky Du Crow's steed bounded from a canter into 
a full gallop. Taken by surprise, the Marky struggled to 
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keep his footing, then reeled, and fell. It was a rude shock. 
The crowd yelled : most cheered. 

The Marky resumed his position. He murmured to him- 
self, " There is something wrong. " What could it be ? 

The hoops were brought out, and held for him to jump 
through. He urged on his horse. 

There was a whizzing through the air, and something flew 
swiftly by the Mark/s head. What had happened ? Some- 
body had thrown an orange. 

A second followed the first, and smashed itself in the left 
eye of Widdicomb Junior. A third knocked the Marky's 
hat off on to the sawdust. 

" They are chucking things at yer ! " said the Clown, 
himself throwing a somersault, and vanishing. 

Some one had, in fact, aimed at the Marky Du Crow. It 
was Gammon. The Marky was surprised. He attempted 
to clear the first hoop, but stumbled ; the second, and fell. 
Each time the Band had suddenly changed the tune. The 
crowds in pit, gallery, and boxes were furious. They jeered, 
they yelled, they threw nuts, oranges, ginger-beer bottles. 
The horse-riders swarmed into the arena, but the horses 
became unmanageable. The first moments of rage and 
disappointment were terrific. 

The townspeople rushed out of the house, demanding 
back their money. The check-and-moneytakers at the first 
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onslaught had been dispossessed by Gammon's men outside, 
who had carried away the tin-boxes. The oranges and 
apples, as they whistled overhead and caught the swinging 
naphtha-lamps, streaked the darkness with rays of light, and 
scattered drops of liquid flame on the surging crowd below. 
Horror here, stupefaction there. Supers and comedians 
mixed up together. In the midst of all this could be seen 
creatures made indifferent to the awful scene by personal 
preoccupations. An elderly woman sat grasping her um- 
brella, whilst her husband was protecting his new white hat. 
Two boys sat together, exchanging and cracking nuts. 
Gammon, followed by his men, gained the stage, set fire to 
the scene of Sevastopol, and then shouted for buckets. 

Panic magnifies : what was only a spark became a con- 
flagration. Water battled with fire. The audience tore up 
the barricades, hurled down the doors. On all sides was 
heard the cry, " Where are you shoving to ?* Terrified they 
broke away in all directions, the Mayor repeating aloud as 
much of the Riot Act as he could recdllect while running at 
his fullest speed. The Marky watched this stampede. 
Quietly, slowly, and composedly he walked towards the 
place where the cash-boxes were deposited. Then he 
emptied them with his own hands, saying to himself, " De- 
cidedly there was a good house to-night" 

Widdicomb Junior came to him hurriedly. 
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" Your nephew's aim is to get the Acrobatic Children. " 

"Ha!" 

u They will still be an unrivalled attraction." 

" True. We must not lose them. Who is in the theatre 
of this town ? " 

" No one. It has been unoccupied for years/' 

" You have a key ? " 

" Yes, I alone— of the stage-door. The front is securely 
barred and fastened.' 1 

" Good. Get the remainder of your company together. 
Take the children up to the painting-room over the stage. 
Call a rehearsal for ten to-morrow. Secure all the outlets, 
and post our men about the building.* 

He turned on his heel. 

In the distance he saw Gammon. " It is he ! " cried the 
Marky. Then he took a brickbat, and aimed at Gammon. 
He missed. 

" Clumsy," said Widdicomb Junior, and disappeared. 

The Marky aimed again. 

This time the missile hit somebody. 

The last naphtha lamp was suddenly extinguished. He 
did not know whom he had hit. 
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IV. — Brickbats are not Arguments* 

Gammon was standing alone. A brickbat flew past him. 
Before he had time to retreat, another followed. This would 
have struck him on the head, but that a tall stranger rushed 
forward, and interposed. He fell back on Gammon. The 
stranger had received a blow right in his eye. He mur- 
mured, insensibly, u My eye ! * 

" This man has saved my life/' said Gammon. "Who are 
you?" 

The other, recovering, answered, a Antoneroly," 

Gammon uttered a cry. 

Then he fell on his knees by the wounded man. 

" Antoneroly, this is the second time you have saved me. 
Once when I was a boy, and now." 

Antoneroly winked at him. One eye was undamaged. 
This he used for winking. 

Gammon cried, " My master ! * 

"Thy father I" said Antoneroly. 

Then he added, tenderly, " Gammon P 



BOOK THE SECOND. 

I. — Cribbage and Nobs. 

The three children were asleep in their cradles in the 
painting-room over the stage. They awoke. The waking 
of children is like the tuning of stringed instruments, only 
less harmonious. 

Their names were Tommy, Polly, and Pickle-lilly. 

They were still in their costumes for the Circus. It was 
to have been the Wonderful Acrobatic Cherubino Entertain- 
ment 

Their hands and legs had been taught to fold up and 
appear as wings. 

Acrobatic Children are boneless. Turkeys are sometimes 
boned. Children are sometimes boned by gipsies. These 
had been boned. This was how it was done. 

Their performance was to fly like birds, to the sound of a 
trumpet. 

They had been carefully supplied with food. 

Tommy, waking first, got it all. 

This made Pickle-lilly, the youngest, to cry bitterly. 
Polly sat in her cradle-nest and looked on hungrily. The 
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little ones lived as they could. They had a master, no 
father. 

The child's cry is a sublime psalm. To make it cry is to 
make it sing sublime psalms. 

Fickle-lilly first, then, later, Polly ; both cried. 

It was a beautiful worship to listen to these two feeble 
unarmed creatures. 



II.— Up a Loft 

After a while the three Acrobatic Children took off 
their wings and tumbled for practice. 

They were accustomed to this for hours at a stretch. 

Polly and Pickle-lilly looked like elegant boys, and threw 
themselves into attitudes. 

* 

Tommy was the Clown. 

He said " 'Ere we are again ! • And presently, " 'Ow are 
yer to-morrow ? n 

After a little while he exclaimed, " See what I've found ! " 
They paid no attention to him. Polly and Pickle-lilly were 
engaged on their own line of business. 

Knowing that Tommy was only practising his ordinary 
Clown's jokes in regular order, they allowed him to remain 
unnoticed. 
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So he went on, "'Ere's a Bobby comin' ! " Then, " What 
can I go for to fetch for to carry for to bring ? n 

After this he went three times head over heels and heels 
over head. This exercise being finished, he sat down. 

Polly, the eldest and wisest, reminded her brother that he 
had not ended his performance by putting his hand to the 
back of his neck, as he had been taught, and making a bow. 

Tommy was about to obey her order, when a Bee flew in 
at the window. 

Pickle-lilly began at once, " ' How doth the little busy 
Bee'? 1 ' 

To which the insect only replied, " Buz, buz, buz." 

Strange that this little creature should have answered in 
the same words as the great English poet has put into the 
mouth of his Hamlet. But Bees sip sweets from every 
flower. 

The children had seen better days at a Sunday School, 
and were able to repeat Dr. Watts , hymn. Tommy hit at the 
insect with a scrap of paper lying on the ground. It was a 
portion of an old playbill. The wings of the Bee were sticky 
with honey or wax, and the scrap stuck" to its body. Thus 
he became a bearer of news to the outer world. Before any- 
thing further could be done the Bee had quitted by the 
window where he had entered. In this instinct there was 
something rational 
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Tommy now began to wonder when he should be " called w 
to go through his dialogue with the Master of the Horse in 
the ring. 

He had been brought up to argue in a circle. 

Was it a vicious circle ? 

How many are brought up in this way and not recognised 
as Downs. 

" If you forget anything, Mother will wallop you," said 
Polly. 

They called her " Mother * who had been with them in the 
wood of Sodar-an-be. 

They cast unquiet glances at one another and murmured 
" Mother." 

Then they danced together in a sudden sense of newly- 
gained freedom. Tired with this, they slept. This was their 
preparation for their afternoon performance, for which they 
awaited the summons. There was no sign of it within. 

Without was a surging infuriated crowd. 

III.— Four Minus Three. 

The Woman, who had given up the Children to the real 
soldiers and the Sergeant, had escaped, alone. 

When Widdicomb Junior had so skilfully broken up 
Zangher's Cirque at La Tristesse, this Woman had fled. 
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The Marky Du Crow had secured the services of all the 
others. 

Zangher's had departed on a provincial tour. Their route 
was uncertain. 

Gammon's Cirque had closed for a season. In the present 
state of affairs, none knew when it would be re-opened. 

Without her Children the Woman was helpless. Also she 
was out of an engagement. Had she been present at the 
terrific battle between the troupes under the Marky and 
Gammon, she would have been in an engagement. 

The Marky's troupe had been scattered. Only a few 
remained with him in the old theatre in the Market-place. 

On the other hand, those under Gammon were con- 
centrated. 

The Woman knew nothing of this. 

All she knew was that she was alone. That was enough. 
Her friend the Vivandiere had also gone. She no longer 
had even the chance of a draught of her wine at the low 
price of one-and-three. 

These words she repeated to herself as she walked onward 
wearily, " One-and-three. ,, 

She continued speaking to herself, " To those who cannot 
take care of number one, to look after number three is im- 
possible. Yet I am looking after three. I am one : they 
are three." 
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Suddenly she perceived a piece of paper moving, appa- 
rently, of its own accord, on the ground. 

She stooped to grasp it, and a bee flew away, hum- 
ming. 

She read the scrap. It was, "Theatre Royal, Market 
Place, Tristesse." 

It was an inspiration. 

She asked a very upright man to direct her. j 

" I know the place." 

" Well ? " 

"What?" 

" You will direct me ?" 

" You are not an envelope." 

" No. But I want to be directed." 

" Whither ?» 

" I have said. The theatre, at La Tristssse." 

" I know it." 

" I know you know. Tell me." 

" No." 

" Why not ? " 

" Because it is a bad place. " 

" But it is a good theatre." 

"No theatre is good." 

And he walked on in the opposite direction. 

"Still," he said, to himself, "she maybe hungry.* He 

H 
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turned back, and gave her a/ ticket for soup. It was dated 
for last year. Good actions belong to no time. 

She took it without looking. 

She thought to herself, " It is an order for the Theayter.^ 

After a while, she stopped at the t entrance to what seemed 
to be a cellar. She looked down into the darkness. 

"Is there anyone here ? " 

A voice came out of the gloom : 

" No." 

It was Bilibarlo. 

j 

She put the same question to him. 

He replied with another, " Can you throw a stone ? " 

"Yes." 

"Then you are within a stone's throw." 



IV. — Demand and Supply, 

Katgoot was a man who did what he was told. He 
said, " I am commanded. I do." 

The crowd was forcing its way into the old theatre. 
There were dark, tortuous passages, with unexpected steps 
ascending or descending. 

Antoneroly knew that the Marky Du Crow would be 
taken in his lair. 
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Gammon stood apart from the crowd, in the •Market- 
place, with Katgoot. . 

He said, " I will put an end to this. Katgoot, you are a 
renowned violinist." 

" I am." 

" Before now you have played a magnificent solo ? " 

" Yes." 

" And brought down the house ? " 

" Yes." 

" Do it now." 

Katgoot drew his bow, and was about to begin. 

Sergeant Rubadub stepped up. 

" Mr. Gammon, Sir." 

" Well" 

" The three Acrobatic Children ard in the painting-room 
over the theatre. If Katgoot brings down the house they 
will be hurt Acrobats, when they halt, are useless." 

"And we want them as our great attraction. True." 
Gammon paused. "If you are sure they are there " 

The Sergeant answered,. " I am." 

" How do you know ? " 

The Sergeant sang out, "Because I have been up the 
scale to see." 

Gammon decided at once. 

" The room is at the top of the theatre." 

h 2 
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" Yes." 

" Bring our pair of Giant stilts, used in the last panto- 
mime." 

Katgoot produced them. 

" Good. Now who will use them, and fetch down the 
children ?* 

" I will," said Sergeant Rubadub. 



BOOK THE THIRD. 

I. — How their Mother was. 

The woman Luluisa walked on ; the sun set : six o'clock 
came first. Then, thirty minutes afterwards, half-past. 

She said to herself, 

" Doors open at half-past six, performance commence at 
seven." 

Then she sighed as she thought, " Children in arms not 
admitted." 

She heard a bell in the distance. Was the curtain about 
to rise ? Were they ringing up, or was it muffins ? 

Eight o'clock ! 

For a moment she paused, and uttered a cry. 

A thought had struck her. 

u Orders not admitted after eight." 

If she could not obtain an entrance, she would not see the 
children again. 

If not then, perhaps never. 

And it was she who had taught them all they knew. 

It was night. 
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She passed through villages, where the shutters were up, 
the shops closed, the doors locked, and all were sleeping. 

From time to time she paused to listen to strange sounds 
like that of pigs lying on their side. It was not pigs ; they 
were, perhaps, some obscure noises of the night. 

Suddenly she stopped, and listened. 

She was nearer the old theatre in the Market-place than 
she had expected. 

She heard these words : 

" You three naughty, stupid little idiots, to come here and 
cause all this row, riot, and disturbance. Had it not been 
for you, the Cirques both of 'em would now have been going 
on. Do you know what this is? A birch. I shall whip 
you all round. Hold your row, you wicked, naughty, horrid 
acrobatic little idiots." 

She wrung her hands, and shrieked, 

"Ah ! Stop him ! Here ! hi ! Po-lice ! He is blowing 
up my children ! n 

II. — Bock agen / 

She was right. It was Joee whom the unhappy woman 
had heard. 

The children had begun to cry. He thought their noise 
would have discovered their hiding-place. 
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Gammon, Antoneroly, and Katgoot were giving orders 
below. 

The Marky, following Guillaume Tailleur, paused. 

He had forgotten the children. 

He was alone. 

Joee, having finished with the children, descended the 
staircase. 

He came to the room where Sergeant Rubadub was 
standing with Gammon and the others. 

He was at once seized. 

This was the English Clown whom they had required for 
their Cirque. 

Joee only said, " Please, Sir, it wasn't me. It was the 
other boy." 

No one believed him. He was removed. 

Gammon was looking at the writing on the window, 
" Gone to Jericho." 

He cried furiously, " That was the way Jim Crow jumped 
out." 

" And jumps back again," said a voice. 

The face of a white-haired nigger appeared in the frame. 
It was the Marky ! 

Many years had passed since Gammon had seen that 
face. When last he had seen it it had been white. 

" How am you, Massa Gammon ? n said the Marky. 
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Then he opened his mouth wide, grinned, exclaimed 
" Yah, yah, yah ! — nebber perform out ob Sam James's 'all," 
and disappeared. 

They heard his bones rattle as he ascended the staircase. 

What had happened ? 



1 1 1. — Offered and Taken. 

Sergeant Rubadub had found Widdicomb Junior's uni- 
form. He put it on. Then, being unable to reach the 
children, he slid down the stilts and reached the ground. 

" That's not the way to do it," said the Woman. 

" Hullo ! it's you," said the Sergeant. 

" It is." 

"Have you the fine hat and the big nose?" asked the 
Sergeant, who, even at this supreme moment, could not 
forget that he had once been a school-master, and taught 
the Ollendorfian method." 

" My father has the fine hat, but the lion has eaten the 
big nose/' answered the Woman. " Still, you do not get my 
children." 

" Are they your children, or the children of your brother ?" 

" They are my children. Look I " 

The eldest, Polly, stood at the window. 

She sang, " Rub-a-dub-dub, three men in a tub." 
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" Bless 'em ! " said the Sergeant. 

A majestic figure appeared at the next window. It was 
the Marky. He threw out a ladder at Rubadub. The 
latter was listening, and it caught his ear. 

" Look out ! " growled Rubadub. 

" Now den, Massa Widdicomb Junior ! " shouted the 
Marky, as he bounded from one window to the other like an 
antelope. 

The Sergeant saw his mistake, and determined to profit 
by it. 

Then the Marky appeared at the next window with a 
child in his arms. 

" Catch ! " he cried to Rubadub on the ladder. 

Out came Polly, heels first. The crowd below screamed 
with laughter. Rubadub broke her fall, and the Mother 
caught hold of her and shook her. The other two followed 
in the same way, anyhow. The Marky had seen Mister 
Punch, in the Show, throw his baby out of window, and he 
adopted this plan. 

Then he descended himself, sliding down the ladder with 
his legs out like two sides of a triangle. The ground soon 
formed its base. 

Then he felt a hand on his shoulder. 

" Massabones, I arrest you, w said Antoneroly. 

" Right you are ! " said James Marky Du Crow. 



PART IV.— GETTING HOME. 



I. — There is nothing like Leather — with a Foot in it 

The Marky was under lock and key. 

Antoneroly had telegraphed to Madame Toosew, 
" Cotched? 

She had wired back in one word — " Bringimalong" 

Gammon wished that the Marky should perform at once in 
his Cirque. 

The opportunity of treating the public to so strong a bill 
had never before presented itself to him. " Luluisa, the 
Bounding Belle of Bridgnorth, with her Acrobatic Children 
of World-wide Celebrity ; the English Clown, Joee ,• and the 
Unequalled and Unrivalled James Marky Ducrow, the great 
Equestrian Negro Delineator." 

Was he to lose such a chance now? No. 

And if he did lose it : for whom ? 

For Antoneroly? For him whom he had detested ever 
since his childhood ? For him who would have blighted the 
prospects of his career by omitting to teach him how not to 
be found out ? 
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Who was this man ? Years ago he had placed a watch 
under Antoneroly's pillow. That story has been told. Since 
then Antoneroly had kept a watch. On whom ? On him ; 
Gammon. 

Antoneroly owed him one. How would this be paid ? As 
a boy, Gammon had brought Antoneroly to justice by in- 
justice. Was it Antoneroly's turn now to defeat him— to 
ruin him, Gammon, his own pupil, at the very moment that 
brought him fortune ? 

Antoneroly had determined to take the Marky to Madame 
Toosew's, Rue du Boulanger. 

He had said to Gammon, " It is no longer your affair." 

To this Gammon had replied by extending his hand 
towards Antoneroly, not as a sign of friendship, but in so 
constrained a manner as to keep the ball of the thumb touch- 
ing the apex of the nose. 

Hence arose an altercation between them : then a quarrel. 

Antoneroly quitted the room, but returned with wolf-like 
paces to where Gammon was standing before the window, 
glazed to the ground, meditating. 

In Antoneroly^ foot there was a power and a will. Also 
he wore the thickest boots. 

Gammon's thoughts sped quickly. 

Quicker than Gammon's thoughts rose the boot, clumped 
and hob-nailed, of Antoneroly. 
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There are moral earthquakes. 

Gammon felt every faculty of his soul totter. His most 
solid buttons, his most elastic braces, his most firmly fastened 
buckles, his single cloth straps, all lost their steadiness. The 
unforeseen — that inexplicable power of the strongest sole — 
had struck Gammon, and launched him into space. Before 
him was the middle of next week. Behind him was the Im- 
probable transformed into a Reality — palpable, inevitable, 
inexorable. It was the Palpable against the Pulpable. What 
did he think of it— he, Gammon ? 

What had happened could not be avoided. Gammon was 
concerned in it : he felt within his soul that pang which a 
tree may feel when torn up by its roots. In such cases there 
is an analogy between men and trees, between roots and 
boots. 

Every man has a foundation on which he rests. A dis- 
turbance of this foundation causes deep anxiety. It was 
what Gammon now felt. His head whirled. He pressed it 
between his two hands. 

He had been, as it were, lifted out of himself by the recent 
event. 

It was, indeed, in the middle of the following week that he 
alighted. 

Antoneroly had said to himself, "A kick in time saves 
nine." 
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Gammon was Hung to the earth by a boot of transplendent 
brightness. 

II. — A Last Impression. 

In the absence of Gammon, Antoneroly would not lose a 
minute. 

The Marky Du Crow was alone. 

Antoneroly said to him, " Your face will be your fortune — 
in wax." 

The Marky answered, " Be it so." 

He had come to conquer : he had remained to fail. This 
Sphinx of a man had been a riddle to himself.. Now he 
had given himself up. 

Humanity, family, country summoned him to return. 

Antoneroly, once an enemy, now a friend, appeared to 
assist him. He said, 

" My boat is on the shore." 

The Marky rattled his bones once more, took three steps 
which, at another time, would have astonished even Antone- 
roly, and replied, " Dat's me, George ! * 

Antoneroly's name was not George, but they understood 
one another, these two. 

On their arrival, Antoneroly presented him to Madame 
Toosew, at night. 
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Lanterns were lighted: wax-chandlers came out, and 
measured him : sawdusterers came to stuff his body. 

Around him were the effigies— silent, awful, motionless. 
The only sound was the regular clicking of the machinery as 
Mile. St. Amaranthe lay in her perpetual slumber. 

A voice uttered these words : 

" Take his head." 

In the twinkling of an eye, swift hands smothered him 
with wax, as with the covering of a tomb. 

The same voice as before said : 

" In a month's time you will be in the Catalogue." 

The Marky replied : 

" I have the honour to be your very humble servant." 

The Marky went out—like a candle. Candles go out, so 
do men. 



The Last.— Winding-up Act 

Gammon recovered himself, picked himself up, and re- 
turned. 

He re-opened the Cirque Ripublicain with all its attrac- 
tions — and more. 

His company consisted of Luluisa the Bounding Belle, the 
three Acrobatic Children, the English Clown, Joee, real 
Soldiers, and a real Sergeant called Rubadub, with Katgoot 
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for Leader of the Band, Bilibarlo for Comic Singer, and 
Widdicomb Junior for Master of the Ring. 

The Marky Du Crow was denounced as an impostor. He 
had disappeared. 

But Gammon was to be the victim of the Unforeseen and 
Inevitable. Antoneroly returned. 

The Maire of Tristesse had been Antoneroly's master : had 
lost the watch that the boy Gammon had taken and placed 
under Antoneroly' s pillow* 
The Maire swore to the watch. 
Antoneroly swore to Gammon. 

Gammon swore to anything — then at everybody. Being 
convicted, he asked what was his sentence ? 
Antoneroly replied, 
" You be hung." 

Gammon, by the Judged order, which admitted him to 
the Gallery of the Court, was banished to a State of Sus- 
pense. 

Antoneroly paid the first week's salaries in advance to the 
troupe of the Cirque Re'publidain j and, in addition to the 
enormous attractions, he was able to advertise — 

" First appearance of the Renowned and Unequalled James 
Marky Du Crow, descendant of Two Great Originals, who^ 
having lately appeared before all the Crowned tleads at 
Madame Toosew's, has been prevailed upon to perform his 
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celebrated feats on the present occasion under the patronage 
of his Excellency the Maire of Tristesse." 

The Marky was received with acclamations, and bounded 
through all the hoops, playing his banjo as advertised. 

That evening, Luluisa rose from her seat at supper, and 

• r 

drank the health of James Marky du Crow. 

She said : 

" We owe him our present engagement. When I say * we,' 
I mean I and my three Acrobatic Children ; and when I 
point at myself and at them I say, ' You will always re- 
member us as the price of a bottle of Sergeant Rubadub's 
wine ' " 

The Ollendorfian Sergeant interrupted her by murmuring — 

" Have you the good wine ? " 

She continued, partly answering him — 

" I have the good wine. But the price of this is more than 
that of yours. The latter is the remembrance of the Mother 
and the Children— is, in brief, 

ONE-AND-THREE." 
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